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INCE 1882 when our engineers designed and erected 

this country’s first power interlocking, ‘‘Union”’ 
has furnished the American railroads with constant 
improvements and developments in this field. 

Today, “Union” produces a comprehensive variety 
of interlocking systems. The type to be used at a 
particular location to obtain the utmost efficiency and 
economy of operation is dependent upon a number of 
considerations. Such factors as physical characteristics 


of the track layout; nature and volume of present and 








future traffic; rapidity required for route changes; and 
relative installation, maintenance and operating costs; 
must all be considered before a proper selection can 
be made. 

“Union” engineers, because of their unmatched 63 
years of experience in this field, are qualified to study 
your interlocking problems and to recommend the 
system that should be employed to obtain maximum 
efficiency and economy. Their services as consultants 


are available, without obligation, to you. 
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How Fix Reasonable Wages? 


The General Motors Corporation has rendered a great 
service to labor, business and the public by refusing to 
yield, in fact or in principle, to the labor union demand 
that the wages of its employees be based on the corpora- 
tion’s “ability to pay’’—i. e., on its profits. 


Seven Forgotten Factors 


It seems to have been generally forgotten, even in the 
highest places in Washington, that Congress once set 
forth in a law the elements and factors that should be 
considered by a government board “in determining the 
justness and reasonableness of wages . . . and working 
conditions.” This was done in the section of the Trans- 
portation Act 1920 creating the Railroad Labor Board, 
which said: “The board shall, so far as applicable, take 
into consideration among other relevant circumstances: 
(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work 
in other industries; (2) the relation between wages and 
the cost of living; (3) the hazards of the employment ; 
(4) the training and skill required; (5) the degrees of 
responsibility ; (6) the character and regularity of the 
employment; and (7) inequalities of increase in wages 
or of treatment, the result of previous wage orders or 
adjustments.” 

No doubt “ability to pay” was one of the “other rele- 
vant circumstances” which Congress meant should be 
considered. It could hardly have intended the Railroad 
Labor Board to fix wages wholly regardless of the rail- 
road industry’s ability to pay them. But the fact that it 
specifically mentioned seven factors that should be con- 
sidered, and did not thus mention ability to pay, is con- 
clusive evidence that it intended that the factors that it 
did specifically mention should be given paramount con- 
sideration. 


All Parties in Peril 


The position taken by General Motors has been a 
courageous stand for retention of the principles of “the 
price system”—otherwise known as “market economy” 
or “capitalism” or “competitive private enterprise’—in 
the relationship between industry and labor. In oppos- 
ing the demands of the striking C. I. O. union, and of 
the government, that it submit to a “fact-finding” board 
evidence of its earnings as a guide to its “ability to pay” 


higher wages, the corporation has served the ultimate 
interests of labor as well as its own—because general 
enforcement of the “ability to pay” principle as a major 
factor in’ wage determination by political authorities 
would subject wage rates to intolerable fluctuations, and 
would also result in equally intolerable differentials be- 
tween the wages paid for similar work by competing 
companies engaged in the same line of business but 
having widely differing profits. 

“Ability to pay” is an unavoidable consideration for 
management to bear in mind at the bargaining table, 
just as “minimum subsistence” is a parallel limitation 
which union negotiators are bound to observe in their 
bargaining. But such concerns, which are peculiar to 
the self-interest of the parties in wage discussions, can 
become controlling factors in decisions by intervening 
governmental authority only to the great peril of the 
parties to the dispute, and to the even greater peril of 
“the price system” and a free and prosperous economy. 


Some Questions Are Answered 


In an advertisement appearing in the daily newspa- 
pers, General Motors has asked— 

“Ts American business in the future, as in the past, to be con- 
ducted as a competitive system? Or is the determination of the 
essential economic factors, such as costs, prices, profits, etc., 
upon which business success and progress depend, to be made 
politically by some governmental agency instead of by the man- 
agement, appointed by the owners of the business for that pur- 
pose?” 
and again— 

“Do you subscribe to the belief that you should pay for what 
you buy or the services you use on the basis of your financial 
resources? It is clear that this is the principle involved (in 
the C. I. O. and government demand for earnings data).” 

The questions propounded in the first quotation must 
be answered in the affirmative, if the nation is to con- 
tinue to operate economically by the means which have 
enabled it to attain the highest living standards on earth. 
That is to say, wages must be established by genuine 
bargaining (i. e., without coercion, or governmental fa- 
voritism to either side) ; and prices and profits must be 
established by the forces of competition, without the 
government’s arbitrarily stepping in to make some of 
them high or low, thereby thwarting the automatic forces 
of demand and supply, which must be allowed to work 














if the country is to be prosperous and unregimented. 
Prices must not lie, or the economy will go hay-wire. 


Another Opportunity for the Industry 


For the good of the country, it is fortunate that the 
automotive industry, as represented by its largest firm, 
so thoroughly understands, and is willing to fight for, 
principles of a free market economy, where the wages 
and prices of the industry are concerned. It is unfor- 
tunate that when the issue of use of the highways for 
commercial transportation is raised, those who make 
and operate highway vehicles seem to have less clear 
convictions regarding the principles of the “market 
economy” and the “price system.” In a recent state- 
ment of policy, the National klighway Users Confer- 
ence insisted that “the general welfare, delivery of the 
mail and interstate commerce obligate the federal gov- 
ernment to contribute to the cost of highways from 
sources of general taxation.” What this plainly means 
is that users of the highways for commercial purposes 
should be subsidized, and thus enabled to charge prices 
—i. e., rates—less than the total costs of their service— 
a policy which, if applied generally in industry, would 
destroy all price-fixing by equal competition. 

Business should learn some time that it cannot effec- 
tively defend free enterprise as long as important seg- 
ments of business continue to advocate whatever social- 
istic policies they believe will benefit them. 


Profitable War-time Lessons 


To deal with the swollen volume of war traffic the 
railroads were forced to adopt many expedients, some 
of which were uneconomical and should be abandoned 
now that the war is over. On the other hand, necessity 
gave rise to some operating methods which may be 
profitably continued in peace-time. Cooperative plans 
which helped to handle the large volume of war busi- 
ness may be equally helpful in promoting the economy 
and improved service necessary to meet post-war com- 
petition. 

For example, the port of Seattle, Wash., was ex- 
tremely busy in handling shipments to the Pacific. The 
extensive facilities of this port are divided into four 
zones, each of which is served by the four railways en- 
tering Seattle. The Army established a huge depot and 
transshipping facility at Auburn, Wash., some 25 miles 
from Seattle. Under the normal arrangement, the line 
involved in the transcontinental haul to Auburn would 
have, under the rules, handled the shipment from Au- 
burn to Seattle, regardless of the port zone to which it 
was destined. Upon arrival at Seattle the shipment 
would have had to be switched to the line serving the 
zone of its destination. 

This would have involved a great deal of unnecessary 
interchange and, in fact, there is little doubt that, under 
peace-time rules, such handling would have blocked the 
port of Seattle. The railways agreed, therefore, that, 


regardless of which line made the transcontinental haul, 
the shipments were to be hauled from Auburn to Seattle 
by the line serving the zone to which such shipments 
were destined. This saved an incalculable amount of 
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switching and helped keep transportation fluid through 
the port of Seattle throughout the war. 

This cooperative arrangement was necessitated by 
special circumstances which are unlikely to persist in 
peace-time. Terminal delay is, nevertheless, one of the 
principal complaints of shippers, and the avoidance of 
unnecessary switching through co-operative agreements 
should afford a peace-time incentive to such arrange- 
ments, equivalent to that enforced by the pressure of 
traffic on facilities in war-time. This observation is ap- 
plicable, obviously, to many places besides Seattle. 


A Big Return 


It is gratifying to note that the budget request of the 
Engineering division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, for research work in 1946, calling for a substan- 
tially larger sum that has been spent in any previous 
year, has been approved without modification. Exclu- 
sive of funds to be used for administrative purposes, the 
1946 budget amounts to $142,418, which compares with 
$127,081 authorized for 1945. Embodied in the new 
budget are allotments for 18 separate research projects. 
Six of these will each entail an expenditure of $10,000 
or more. They include the investigations on relationship 
between track and equipment ($25,000), bridge impact 
($16,000), roadbed stabilization ($15,000), rail design 
($15,000), engine driver burns ($11,000), and stresses 
in tie plates ($10,000). 

Approval of the 1946 research budget assures the 
continuance ou an expanded scale of a form of activity 
the investment in which is already producing substan- 
tial returns in savings through better materials and im- 
proved design and practices. An outstanding example 
is the Rails Investigation, which established beyond 
question that shatter cracks are the primary cause of 
transverse fissures, and that they can be eliminated by 
subjecting the rails to controlled cooling procedures at 
the mills. 

Many thousands of miles of track have been 
laid with rail so treated, and experience has shown that 
this rail is not only practically free of transverse fis- 
sures caused by shatter cracks, but that it is less apt to 
develop failures of certain other types. 

Another example of the practical value of the research 
activities of the Engineering division is to be found in 
the results of a comprehensive investigation of impact 
on short-span steel bridges. Careful tests made during 
this investigation developed the fact that the impact 
values for such bridges are generally lower than had 
been supposed, with the result that considerable savings 
in steel can be realized when bridge-design formulas are 
used which give effect to these lower impact values. In 
fact, one railroad expects to make a saving of approxi- 
mately $80,000 during 1946 alone by taking into con- 
sideration these lower impact values when figuring upon 
the steel beams to be used in a program of trestle re- 
newals, where the beams will replace wood stringers. 

Substantial savings have already been achieved, and 
further savings can be expected to accrue, as the result 
of the series of counterbalance tests of locomotives that 
have been made a part of the inquiry into the relation- 
ship between track and equipment. The end-product 
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of these tests is the 30-page A. A. R. Manual of Coun- 
terbalance for Reciprocating Locomotives, in which 
principles are set forth, based on the findings of the in- 
vestigation, for designing reciprocating parts in such 
manner as to minimize the destructive pounding effect 
of this type of locomotive on tracks and structures. 
Aside from the research projects that have been com- 
pleted, the results of which are already in practical use, 
others are under way which are certain ultimately to 
point the way to additional improvements in design, in 
materials and in methods. The amount of money being 
expended in this research program is nominal indeed 
compared with the returns already being realized and 


in prospect. 


Expensive Variety 


The mere mention of the word “standardization” in 
connection with passenger cars seems to bring to many 
responsible railroad officers visions of cars having a 
sameness of construction, outward appearance, and in- 
terior arrangement that precludes meeting the particu- 
lar needs of individual railroads. This reaction may 
arise from the use of the term “standardization’’ in the 
automobile industry, where it signifies that each car of 
one standard model is identical, except for possible 
changes in color schemes, with the thousands of other 
units rolling off the same assembly line. 

This extreme does not, however, appear to be the 
meaning given to the word by the railroad car builders, 
who have a unanimity of opinion, as disclosed at the 
recent annual meeting of the Amterican Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, on the desirability of a limited de- 
gree of standardization which will not stifle progress. 
F. L. Murphy, chief engineer, Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, expressed this position con- 
cisely when he said, “The railroads can now help them- 
selves and the industry if they would allow a little more 
leeway by permitting the use of some of the carbuilder’s 
standard features of construction rather than the rail- 
roads specifying every detail as to just how a battery 
box, the door, or the floor is to be made. Standardiza- 
tion of this type will save both time and money and will 
still permit tailoring of the car to suit the requirements 
that are determined by the traffic conditions in which 
the cars are to operate.” The statement seems so logi- 
cal and reasonable that it is difficult to understand why 
there should be any hesitancy in preparing specifications 
flexible enough to take advantage of such opportunities 
to save time and money. 

If the use of certain standard parts will result in the 
reduction in construction time and costs, it is also very 
likely that a more important contribution—the reduc- 
tion in maintenance time and costs—could be made by a 
further standardization of those items that require peri- 
odical attention and occasional replacement. Some di- 
versity in equipment is necessary, but it is the differences 
in dimensions and proportions in equipment performing 
the same function that create headaches for mainte- 
nance men and also cost time and money. H. F. Mc- 
Carthy, executive assistant to the president, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, at the same A. S. M. E. meet- 
ing said, “Profitable passenger operations in future 
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years will result from low maintenance costs, for the 
advancing costs of labor must be overcome in the de- 
sign stage.” 

Wherever practicable, the application of standardiza- 
tion principles has been determined to be one method of 
reducing maintenance costs. 

An automobile owner, unless he has more money 
than sense, accepts the possibility of his neighbor’s hav- 
ing an exact duplicate of his car because he knows that 
duplication permits a lower first cost, keeps down main- 
tenance expense, and may save valuable time when parts 
are needed for repairs. Custom-built automobiles are 
costly and require custom-built replacement parts at 
custom-built prices. As variety in railway passenger 
cars can be expensive for the same reasons, it would be 
worthwhile studying the possibilities of standardizations 
that do not “stifle progress,” that help to “minimize 
maintenance man-hours,” and that can also be “tailored” 
to the traffic conditions for which they are designed. 


How to Repel Traffic 


That the railroads and their employees—while cer- 
tainly convinced in a general way that courtesy to the 
traveling public is a prime requisite to the carriers’ well- 
being—have still some distance to go in translating 
wholesome principles into habitual practice is evidenced 
by two recent instances from widely separated parts of 
the country. , 

The first occurred in a large Eastern terminal. It 
involved a telephone conversation between a uniformed 
subordinate and his superior, during which the foulest 
profane language was used. Subsequently one of the 
parties to this talk entered into a lengthy and equally 
profane discussion of his superior with another uni- 
formed employee. Both the original telephone conver- 
sation and the following discussion were carried on in 
the midst of a crowded waiting room within earshot of 
hundreds of waiting passengers, some of whom were 
plainly annoyed. 

The second instance occurred at a terminal in the 
midwest. Bitter cold weather had badly disrupted train 
operations and all departing trains were delayed in 
placement in the station for loading. Because of these 
conditions it became necessary to load simultaneously 
from adjacent tracks served by the same platform both 
a suburban train and a long-haul train. Notwithstand- 
ing the likelihood of confusion, leading to passengers 
boarding the wrong train, not a single announcement 
was heard from either train crew as to the destination 
of their respective trains. The result was that six long- 
distance passengers were found on the suburban train 
after it had left the station and an unscheduled stop 
had to be made at the first station to discharge them. 
Whether they succeeded later in boarding the proper 
train was not noted, but, if they did, they still suffered 
considerable unnecessary inconvenience. 

There are few railroad men who have not, by reason 
of some grievance no worse than either of these, taken 
their patronage away from some business establishment. 
There is no reason to suppose that passengers, once 
alternative means of travel are available, will not behave 
similarly. 
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The main spans of the Illinois’Central’s Ohio river bridge at Cairo, III. 


Solves Problems on Its Cairo Bridge 


Illinois Central lays continuous welded rails on river 


spans to eliminate rail batter, and uses Fabreeka pads to 


stop tie plate cutting and wide gage on long approach curve 


ESS than a year and one-half ago, 

the Illinois Central was confronted 
with two increasingly serious track 
problems on its long multiple-span high- 
level, single-track bridge over the Ohio 
river at Cairo, Ill. Today, as the result 
of the adoption of two expedients about 
16 months ago, both of these problems 
appear to have been solved. 

One of the problems, which was con- 
fined primarily to the bridge proper, was 
the pounding of wheel loads at the rail 
ends on the different spans. The other 
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problem, which was confined to the long 
curved south viaduct approach to the 
river spans, was the severe and uneven 
cutting of the tie plates into the bridge 
ties, which was not only destroying the 
ties prematurely, but, of more immediate 
consequence, was bringing about an in- 
creasingly serious wide-gage condition 
on the curve. 

The first of these problems was over- 
come by replacing the old 90-Ib., 39-ft. 
rails on the river spans with a series of 
continuous pressure butt-welded rails of 


112-Ib. section, in lengths up to 1,058 
ft., separated by switch-point-type ex- 
pansion joints to take care of expansion 
and contraction in the various spans. 
The tie-cutting and wide-gage problem 
on the south approach was overcome by 
first re-establishing the level tie-plate 
seats on the ties by mechanical adzing, 
and then by inserting “Fabreeka” pads 
between the tie plates and the ties before 
the rail was set back into place. The 
rails on the south approach are held in 
GEO-type track construction, in which 
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the tie plates are secured to the ties by 
lag screws, a form of construction used 
in the south approach track for nine 
years prior to the recent work. 

Since the installation of the continu- 
ous rail on the river spans, the rail-end 
batter has been eliminated, and following 
the insertion of the Fabreeka pads on 
the south approach, both tie-plate cut- 
ting and the resulting gage-widening 
have, for all practical purposes, been 
stopped. 


River Spans 4,393 Ft. Long 


The Cairo bridge, which connects the 
lines of the Illinois Central north and 
south of the Ohio river, and extends be- 
tween Illinois and Kentucky, is an elev- 
en-span truss structure, with nine main 
through-truss river spans and two flank- 
ing deck-truss spans at the ends. Of the 
through spans, seven are 400 ft. long 
and two are approximately 518 ft. long. 
With the end deck-truss spans, each of 
which is 250 ft. long, the structure as 
a whole has a length of 4,393 it. 
Throughout its length the bridge proper 
is on a level grade. 

Beyond the north-end (timetable di- 
rection) deck-truss span, the bridge is 
approached over a long double-track 
embankment on a curve from the north, 
extending to a double-track span of 50- 
ft. girders and 250 ft. of single-track 
girder viaduct, the single track begin- 
ning at a point called Illinois Junction, 
and extending continuously to the south 
end of the bridge. At its south end, the 
bridge is reached over a long deck-plate 
girder viaduct on a curve from the 
south, with an overall length of 3,424 
ft., as will be described later. 


Long Rails Laid on Bridge 


The laying of long lengths of contin- 
uous butt-welded rail on the river spans 
to overcome rail-end batter was carried 
out entirely independently of the work 
on the south approach. In the relay op- 
eration, new controlled-cooled, 112-lb. 
RE rail, with beveled ends, was installed 
on double-shoulder tie plates, and was 
single-spiked, whereas the old 90-Ib. rail 
was supported on single-shoulder plates, 
likewise single-spiked. Altogether, 16 
continuous rails were laid on the bridge, 
ranging in length from 487 ft. to 1,058 
ft. 6 in., the various lengths being de- 
termined by the arrangement of fixed 
and expansion shoes supporting the vari- 
ous spans, and by the arrangement of 
signal block joints on the bridge. Alto- 
gether, a total of 202 rail welds were in- 
volved. 

Six expansion joints were provided in 
each line of rails across the 4,393-ft. 
length of the bridge, each of these being 
of the switch-point type and involving a 
16-ft. 6-in. switch point, a 39-ft. stock 
rail, and the usual arrangement of plates 
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and braces. Each of these points pro- 
vides for the maximum possible adjust- 
ment in rail and span lengths due to 
temperature changes. 

Conditions at both ends of the bridge 
being unsuited for carrying out the rail 
welding, it was decided to do this work 
in a small, little-used yard at Mounds, 
Ill., about six miles north of the bridge. 
Here all of the welding was done, em- 
ploying equipment of the Oxweld Rail- 
road Service Company, and under the 
supervision of this company. 


The 16 continuous rails called for on. 


the bridge, which were produced in two 
groups of eight each, were of varying 
lengths, worked out on the basis of lay- 
ing them consecutively across the bridge 
from north to south. As each of the 
first eight long rails was completed, it 
was lined over directly onto skid ties 
to be used subsequently in moving the 
rails to the bridge. The next eight 
lengths of continuous rails were then 
produced and were lined over onto tem- 
porary tie blocking on an adjacent yard 
track. 


Skidded for Six Miles 


The rails were hauled to the bridge, 
eight at a time, supported on the skid 
ties, by a steam locomotive. The skid 
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ties were ordinary crossties, spaced from 
20 to 50 ft. apart, and each was equip- 
ped on its bottom face with two skid 
plates, provided with lugs 3 in. long by 
4 in. deep, welded in place, to act as 
flanges in guilding the ties along the 
track. 

Both moves of eight rails each were 
made without difficulty, through the 
yard switches and out on the main line. 
first pull required movement 
through two No. 10 turnouts, while the 
second pull required movement through 
one No. 8 turnout and two No. 10 turn- 
outs. On the main line, the pulls had 
to be made around curves up to 5 deg. 
and up the north bridge approach grade 
of 0.4 per cent. 

As the first group of rails was pulled 
up on the bridge, it was stopped so that 
the first rails on each side could be lined 
off between the running rails and the 
timber guard rails, directly opposite 
their final positions in the track. Then 
the remaining rails of the group were 
pulled ahead and subsequent pairs were 
lined off to their respective positions 
outside the running rails. 

For the second pull of eight rails, the 
skid ties used in the first pull were re- 
turned to Mounds yard and were placed 
under the rails, already up on blocking 
in proper arrangement. When moved 


The problem of plate-cutting of the ties, with 
resulting wide gage, was encountered on the 
south approach, a portion of which is shown here 
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on the bridge, this group of rails was 
unloaded in order, as were the rails in 
the first group, and then the stage was 
set for changing out the old running 
rails. 

In the latter work, one long rail was 
placed at a time, between trains. At 
the same time, the switch-point expan- 
sion joints were installed, until the en- 
tire work over the bridge was completed. 


Wide Gage on Approach 


The long, deck-plate-girder south ap- 
proach to Cairo bridge, where the prob- 
lem was severe tie-cutting and a tend- 
ency toward wide track-gage, has an 
over-all length of 3,424 ft., with 200 ft. 
of 2-deg. 30-min. curvature and 1,768 
ft. of 4-deg. 45-min. curvature. 
Throughout, the deck girders of the 
structure are spaced approximately 8 ft. 
apart and the deck consists of creosoted 
dense pine ties, 8 in. by 12 in. on the 
curves and 8 in. by 10 in. on the tang- 
ents. In both cases the ties are approxi- 
mately 10 ft. long, are set on edge, and 
are dapped over the tops of the support- 
ing girders and secured to them by hook 
bolts. Both sides of the deck have a 
timber guard rail, beyond which is a 
plank walkway, 2 ft. 9 in. wide, in each 
case protected by a cable handrail. 

Continuously over the south approach 
the track was laid with 112-lb. RE rail, 
with GEO-type track fastenings, and 
throughout the curved sections it had a 
superelevation of one inch. Train 
speeds over the approach and river 
spans were restricted to 15 m.p.h. The 
GEO track construction had been in- 
stalled on the approach in 1935, but the 
112-Ib. rail had been relaid in Febru- 
ary, 1942. 

The real track problem on the ap- 
proach was, and had been from the start, 
the cutting of the GEO tie-plates into 
the ties, with the widened gage that re- 
sulted. This cutting was almost entire- 
ly at the outer ends of the plates, be- 
neath both the outside and inside rails, 
and continued, although the tie-plates, 8 
in. by 14%e in., with %4-in. eccentricity, 
appeared to be adequate in size. Each of 
these plates was held to the tie by four 
% in. lag screws, 6% in. long, the rail 
being held to the plates, independent of 
the ties, by the clips and bolts of the 
GEO construction. 

Various methods were tried to over- 
come the track problems encountered on 
the curved section of the approach, in- 


TOP—A group of the continuous 

rails on the way to the bridge 

for installation. LEFT—One of 

the switch-point-type expansion 

joints. Inner guard rail not yet 
in position 
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cluding the installation of an additional 
Meco rail lubricator for the high rail 
directly off the river spans, and they im- 
proved conditions, but they did not stop 
the plate cutting and the tendency to- 
ward wide gage, with the result that, by 
the middle of 1944, the outer ends of the 
plates had cut into the ties generally as 
much as % in., producing wide gage of 
about the same amount. 


Use Fabreeka Pads 


To correct this condition, considera- 
tion was given to removing the rail and 
plates and resetting the plates on new 
y4-in. wood shims. However, in recog- 
nition of the fact that shims of this 
thickness would reduce materially the 
holding power of the 6% in. lag screws 
holding the plates and rail in place, con- 
sideration was given to adzing the ties 
to new level plate seats and to the use 
of much thinner Fabreeka pads as cush- 
ioning and wear-resisting shims beneath 
the plates. 

This expedient was decided upon, and 
pads 8 in. by 141% in., the same size 
as the GEO plates, and 1% in. thick, 
were ordered in sufficient number for 
both rails throughout the 1,968-ft. curv- 
ed section of the approach. These pads, 
which are layers of cotton fabric and 
synthetic rubber vulcanized under high 
pressure, are oil resistant and highly 
wear resistant, and are said to have last- 
ing resilience. 

Under the plan adopted, it was a mat- 
ter of removing one or more rails at a 
time, machine-adzing the ties to level 
plate seats, placing the Fabreeka pads 
in position, resetting the rail, and re- 
driving the plate-holding screw spikes. 
In this, the GEO plates were not re- 
moved from the rails, and all of the work 
was done under traffic, employing a 
Burro crane, a Nordberg power adzer, 
and two Nordberg power nut runners, 
each equipped with screw spike-driving 
attachments. 

Throughout the work, from one to 
five rails were removed and replaced be- 
tween trains, with an average of about 
12 rails a day. Altogether, the track 
was cleared up 58 times for traffic. The 
number of times the track had to be 
cleared was limited materially by an 
attempt to operate trains past the work 
in fleets to the extent possible. As the 
high rail was reseated on its new seats, 
it straightened itself up, correcting the 
wide gage by one-half, and, as the low 
rail was reseated subsequently, the re- 
maining wide gage was overcome com- 
pletely, 

Several months following this work, 
the rail throughout the south approach 
was relayed in kind, by merely removing 
the GEO clips, without disturbing the 
tie-plates. At the same time, 36-in. 
angle-bar-type joint bars were applied. 
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The results of the work on the south 
approach have been checked carefully 
at intervals. At one of the most recent 
inspections — October 10, 1945 — more 
than 13 months after the work was com- 
pleted, the track gage around the curve 
was found to be almost perfect, with the 
greatest variation at any point being 
¥ in. open, and there was no indication 
anywhere of plate movement or cutting 
into the ties. 

The work of installing the welded rail 
on the Cairo bridge and of overcoming 
tie cutting and wide gage on its south 





approach was planned and carried out 
under the general direction of C. H. 
Mottier, vice-president and chief engin- 
eer of the Illinois Central System, C. M. 
Chumley, engineer maintenance of way, 
and G. M. O’Rourke, assistant engineer 
maintenance of way, assisted on the 
approach work by C. D. Turley, engin- 
eer ties and treatment. All operations 
at the bridge were carried out under 
the immediate direction of C. I. Van 
Arsdalen, division engineer, and A. A. 
Witter, supervisor of track, both with 
headquarters at Carbondale, III. 





ABOVE—Section of the viaduct deck, with rail and GEO plates removed, 
showing the severely cut condition of the ties at the outer ends of the 
plates. BELOW—Here the ties have been adzed and Fabreeka pads 
placed ready to receive the plates and rail, shown assembled at the left 













How Locemotive Boiler Performance Is 
Related to Boiler Proportions 


New York Central compares standing steaming tests 
of a Class J-3 4-6-4 type and a Class L-3 4-8-2 type 
conducted at Selkirk under identical conditions 


HE boilers of the New York Cen- 

tral Class J-3 4-6-4 type passenger 
locomotive and the Class L-3 4-8-2 type 
freight locomotive were subjected to sta- 
tionary tests at the Selkirk, N. Y., en- 
gine terminal in 1940 and 1942, respec- 
tively. The desuperheating method of 
testing developed on the New York Cen- 
tral to permit reproduction of road con- 
ditions was used. 


Method of Testing 


The method of testing is described in 
detail in the January 18, 1941, issue of 
the Railway Age. Briefly, it is as fol- 
lows: The locomotive is placed on a pit 
in the enginehouse, test equipment ap- 
plied, and other facilities for testing 
constructed. Main steam pipes are re- 
placed with special shorter sections to 
permit insertion of gate valves at the 
steam chests. Desuperheating spray 
nozzles are applied inside each cylinder 
and piped to an external water source. 
The spray water delivered to the cylin- 
ders is removed as steam from the ex- 
haust passageways so that steam issuing 
from the nozzle and up the stack for 
draft-making purposes is the exact quan- 
tity evaporated by the boiler less the 
quantity required by the auxiliaries. The 
exhaust temperature is controlled by the 


By W. F. COLLINS 
Engineer of Tests, New York Central 


amount of spray water, and the pressure 
by setting the gate valves in the steam 
pipes to deliver steam at the nozzle in 
the same condition as that obtained on 
the road for the same rate of evapora- 
tion as useful work is being performed 
in the cylinders. 

Both boilers were tested under the 
same conditions ; coal was from the same 
mine and received the same preparation, 
and suction-water temperatures were 
identical. 

The two boilers are the same type, 
similar in design and general propor- 
tions. The L-3 has a larger combustion 
chamber, 12 per cent more total heating 
surface, 17 per cent more superheating 
surface, and a smaller grate than the 
J-3. The L-3 is equipped with a Worth- 
ington 5%4 5A open-type feedwater heat- 
er and the J-3 with an Elesco K-40F 
closed type. The table gives the princi- 
pal physical data for each boiler. 

The fundamental differences that ex- 
ist are best illustrated in Fig. 1, which 
relates the hourly evaporation to hourly 
coal rate. The curves show a greater 





evaporation for the L-3 at all firing 
rates. For any specific evaporation 
within the ranges shown the L-3 con- 
sumed less coal. The equivalent evapo- 
ration compared to the dry coal rate on 
an hourly basis as given in Fig. 2 indi- 
cates the same general relationship as 
the actual rates given in Fig. 1 but the 
differences are not as great. 

The heat-absorbing qualities of each 
boiler (not including radiation losses) 
together with those of the respective 
superheaters are shown in Fig. 3. Based 
on the heat available for absorption, the 
L-3 with more boiler and superheating 
surfaces than the J-3 would be expected 
to absorb a greater amount of the heat 
released or available; the graph shows 
this to be true. 


Lower Pressure Favors L-3 


The approximate saturation tempera- 
ture of the water in the boiler of 406 
deg. F. for the L-3 and 414 deg. F. for 
the J-3 slightly favored the former in 
heat transfer. Fig. 3 shows the absorp- 
tion to be about the same for both loco- 
motives at the lowest rate but as the 
rate increases the L-3 has a slight ad- 
vantage both in boiler and superheater 
but not exceeding two per cent. The 
difference in temperature of the feedwa- 
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Fig. 3—Heat-absorbing qualities of the two boilers 


ter entering the boilers may have had 
some bearing on the absorption capaci- 
ties of the boilers from a standpoint of 
difference between the temperature of 
the water entering boilers and saturated- 
steam temperatures, 


Heat Distribution 


The relation of the rate of absorption 
to hourly heat release shown in Fig. 4 
compares the heat absorption per square 
foot of boiler heating surface. Since the 
boiler heat absorption of the J-3 is only 
slightly under the L-3, as illustrated in 
Fig. 3, the difference shown in Fig. 4 is 
considered reasonable. Hence, it can be 
deduced that with a given amount of 
available heat practically the same quan- 
tity of heat can be absorbed through a 
smaller heating surface at a higher rate. 
Undoubtedly this would only hold true 
within certain limits and the difference 


Fig. 4—Heat-absorption rates 


between the J-3 and L-3 boiler heating 
surface does not exceed these limits. 

The distribution of the heat released 
is shown in Fig. 5. The greater por- 
tion is absorbed by the boiler and super- 
heater while a portion is lost in the flue 
gas. The remainder is lost through ra- 
diation and other means for which there 
is no accounting. The difference be- 
tween the combined and 100 per cent is 
considered the percentage of radiation 
and unaccountable losses. The combined 
percentage of accountable heat lies con- 
sistently between 93 and 94 per cent for 
both boilers, leaving 6 to 7 per cent for 
radiation and unaccountable losses. 

Fig. 6 shows the relation of heat added 
to steam to hourly evaporation, or B.t.u. 
added per pound of water by the boilers 
and feedwater heaters throughout the 
evaporation ranges. 

The percentage of heat added per 
pound of water by the J-3 boiler remains 
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per unit of heating surface 


practically constant at all evaporation 
rates. The heat added by the L-3 boiler 
is slightly less. than the J-3 at low rates 
and drops off to a greater difference at 
higher rates. The heat added per pound 
of water by the boiler only is related to 
the heat content of the water at the 
boiler check, which in the case of the 
L-3 was higher and required less heat 
to be added by the boiler itself for ap- 
proximately the same enthalphy of steam 
delivered to the dry pipes. 


Combustion Characteristics 


The relation of combustion efficiency 
to heat in the coal fired is practically 
identical for both boilers. Fig. 7 shows 
a very slight advantage at the low rates 
for the L-3 and the J-3 has a slight ad- 
vantage at the high rates. 

In plotting the value of dry air sup- 
plied against exhaust pressure some of 
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Fig. 5—Proportionate distribution of the heat released 





Fig. 6— Heat added 
per pound of steam 
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Fig. 9—Overall boiler efficiency 


the slight variables between the locomo- 
tives are eliminated to a certain degree. 
Slight differences in exhaust-nozzle 
sizes and exhaust-steam temperatures 
can be ignored. The major difference 
between the J-3 and L-3 is in the area 
of the grates. Fig. 8 shows the same 
quantity of air supplied for both loco- 
motives at 5 Ib. per sq. in. (gauge) ex- 
haust pressure, but at higher exhaust 


pressures more air is supplied by the 
J-3 and at 25 Ib. per sq. in. gauge about 
6,000 Ib., or 5 per cent, more air was 
supplied per hour by the J-3 than by 
the L-3. 

The superiority of the L-3 combina- 
tion of boiler, superheater, and feedwa- 
ter heater is further illustrated in Fig. 
9 showing the relation of efficiency to 
heat fired. The combined boiler effi- 








Dimensions and Proportions of the Boilers of the New York Central Class J-3 
4-6-4* and Class L-3 4-8-2+ Locomotives 


Boiler pressure, lb. 
Diameter first ring inside, in. 
Diameter largest ring outside, in. 
Firebox length, in. 
Firebox width, in. 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, front, in. 
Height mud ring to crown sheet, back, in. 
Combustion chamber length, in. 
Length over tube sheets, ft.-in. 
Tubes, number and diameter, in. 
Flues, number and diameter, in. 


Net gas area through tubes and flues, sq. ft. ... 


Grate area, sq. ft. 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 


Firebox, combustion chamber and arch tubes .. 


Tubes and flues 
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Superheating 
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Heating surface, sq. ft. per sq. ft. 3 nnd area: 
SS ere ee 
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Firebox heating surface, per cent of: 


Evaporative heating surface ......... ere 


Combined heating surface .... 


Grate Grate area, sq. ft. per sq. ft. gas  * Senet eniRi EER oN Bits 
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¢ The Class 3 locomotives were described in the Ratlway Age for 
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3 locomotives were described in the Railway Age for 
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J-3 from the standpoint of steaming per- 
formance. 

In Fig. 6 the total heat in a pound of 
saturated steam at the pressure involved 
is approximately 1,202 B.t.u. The heat 
added by the feedwater heater per pound 
of water determines the amount of heat 
that will have to be added by the boiler 
to that water to produce steam. For the 
same boiler heat absorption, the total 
water evaporated will decrease as the 
amount of heat required from the boiler 
per pound of water increases. 

The heat absorption of the L-3 boiler 
is slightly higher than that of the J-3, as 
shown in Fig. 3, but when compared on 
the basis of heating surface as in Fig. 4 
that of the J-3 is much higher. The rea- 
son for this may be the larger firebox 
of the J-3, which has slightly more area 
and a higher percentage of the total 
heating surface exposed to radiant heat. 

The efficiency of combustion is prac- 
tically the same for both J-3 and L-3 
boilers. 

There is less air supplied at the same 
exhaust pressure in the L-3 than in the 
J-3. This difference in air supplied may 
be a reflection of the difference in grate 
area of the two boilers. 

The superiority of the L-3 over the 
J-3 boiler is apparent. The analysis has 
shown the J-3 slightly superior on the 
bases of heat absorption per unit of heat- 
ing surface and quantity of air supplied 
per pound of exhaust pressure. On all 
other bases of comparison the J-3 boiler 
performance is not superior to the L-3. 
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$ 100,000,000 


Faulty packing and careless handling were chief 


causes of 1945’s tremendous loss and damage 
toll which was 400 per cent greater than in 1941 


ODAY the railways are engaged in 

one of the largest equipment im- 
provement programs in their entire his- 
tory. Asa result of the intensive use of 
equipment during the war years, much 
of the service life remaining in cars and 
locomotives at the start of the war has 
been used up. In addition, tremendous 
strides have been made by some of the 
railways’ competitors so that the roads 
must find the most modern equipment 
possible to capture the traffic of the post- 
war years. 

That the carriers have recognized 
these facts is amply evidenced by the 
large equipment orders now being 
placed. However, no one will contend 
that the roads have ordered all of the 
modern equipment that they need, due 
primarily to the tremendous cost of such 
a program. Yet, in 1945 alone, they 
spent in claim payments for damaged 
freight approximately $100,000,000, 


enough money to purchase 1,250 of the 
most advanced air-conditioned coaches 
yet built, enough money to pay for 500 
modern dual service 4-8-4 type steam 








By C. H. DIETRICH 


Executive Vice-Chairman, Freight Claim 
Division, Association of American 
Railroads 


locomotives, or two hundred 5,400-hp. 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives, or a 
sum sufficient to purchase nearly 33,000 
box cars. 

Railroad managements would consider 
conditions bad indeed if, with all of the 
heavy traffic they have handled last year, 
there had been any month in which the 
roads, as a group, failed to earn a net 
railway operating income. Yet 1945’s 
$100,000,000 claim payments were great- 
er than the net railway operating income 
of all U. S. Class I roads for any month 
of 1945. It would have been regarded 
as quite a feat of good management if 
the net of a single month could have 
been doubled, yet a larger sum than was 
earned in any such period of the year 
was thrown away by improper packing, 
poor handling, and faulty equipment re- 


Proper use of a stowage gate in ‘the “soft freight” end on an L.c.l. 





sulting in lost or damaged shipments. 

One hears today a great deal concern- 
ing the advisability of relaxing packing 
requirements for rail shipment, the 
thought being that excessive packing 
costs in preparing goods for rail move- 
ment tends to divert traffic to competing 
carriers. With that statement there can 
be no argument, but unfortunately those 
who repeat it most often tend to regard 
any but the loosest kind of packing regu- 
lations as excessive. Certainly cheaper 
and lighter weight packaging methods 
must not be approved until careful study 
has demonstrated that they will not re- 
sult in increased damage to freight. 
There can be no justification for a com- 


, petitive condition which leads to indis- 


criminate easing of packing standards 
by both the rails and their competitors 
if the result is to be increased claims 
payments by both. 

Then, too, there is the question of just 
how much additional traffic such a 
change would develop. When a rail- 
road accepts a shipment it enters into a 
contract with the shipper to deliver that 
shipment intact and free from damage 
at destination. That is what the shipper 
wants and what the receiver wants. Ex- 
cept for a very small, chiseling minority 
of shippers who hope to collect more for 
damages than the value of the shipment, 
the consignee tenders a shipment to the 
railroad exacting prompt delivery in 
good order. 

Usually, when the shipment is made, 
the shipper notifies the consignee that 
his goods are en route and the latter 





car. Note that there is no possibility of damage due to shifting 
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plans accordingly, whether it be a sale, 
or a further manufacturing or process- 
ing operation. Suppose then that the 
shipment arrives so badly damaged it 
cannot be used. What will be the atti- 
tude of the consignee? First, of course, 
he arranges for a replacement; but, 
along with that, he asks not only reim- 
bursement for his damaged shipment, 
but also seeks to ascertain the cause. He 
may place the responsibility primarily 
on the railroad, in which case, if the in- 
cident is repeated, he will probably in- 
struct other routing. Or, he may place 
the responsibility on the shipper. In 
that event, the shipper has a dissatisfied 
customer and he in turn attempts to find 
the cause. 
published packing requirements and still 
his shipments arrive damaged he either 
seeks another agency of transportation 
or else he loses the business of his cus- 
tomer. In any event the railroad loses 
the traffic. But it still has to pay the 
claims arising from its unsuccessful ef- 
forts to fulfill its earlier contracts and 
the net result is twofold, a reduction in 
freight revenue and an increase in claims 
expense. 

Analysis of loss and damage claims 
indicates that there are four main areas 
of failure: Packaging; handling, includ- 
ing marking; loading; and car design. 
It is, of course, impossible to completely 
separate these items, as, for example, it 
is entirely practicable to design a pack- 
age that will withstand the effects of 

‘careless handling, poor loading and 
faulty equipment. Likewise, _ better 
equipment, proper handling, and care- 
ful loading can do much to overcome 
the effects of a faulty package. The fact 
is, however, that an economically sound 
approach to the problem demands im- 
provement in all factors rather than in 
any one alone. 


Proper Packaging 


Considering first the question of pack- 
aging, it is at once apparent that proper 
packing is primarily a shipper’s prob- 
lem. However, the carrier likewise has 
an obligation to set up and enforce ad- 
herence to standards that can reason- 
ably be expected to protect the shipment 
under normal transportation conditions. 
During the war years the strength re- 
quirements of various types of contain- 
ers were lowered considerably due to the 
recognized difficulty of securing ade- 
quate materials with which to manufac- 
ture strong cartons and boxes. Further, 
tests of fiber boxes conducted by inde- 
pendent testing laboratories at the re- 
quest of the Freight Claim Division have 
shown many instances of new cartons 
which did not even come up to the low- 
ered war-time standards. If to this con- 


dition is added the necessity of re-using 
many containers (at best a re-used box 
has not more than half of the strength 
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If he has complied with the, 


bog 
¥ 


Damage always occurs when 
heavy freight is placed on top 
of light cartons 


of a new one), the contribution of im- 
proper packaging to the tremendous toll 
of damaged freight becomes evident. 

So far as wooden boxes and crates 
are concerned, the story is much the 
same; lack of sufficient new material and 
inferior grades for general civilian use 
when new lumber was available. 


Fortunately there is a remedy for in- 
ferior packaging. The primary cause of 
weakened fiber boxes, as well as of the 
shortage of new boxes, has been the in- 
ability to secure sufficient amounts of 
new wood pulp to make a strong fiber 
board in normal quantities. This short- 
age in turn is due to the inability of the 
wood pulp manufacturers to hire ade- 
quate labor to operate on a normal basis. 
The ending of the war, and with it the 
virtual cessation of the draining of 
skilled ..,odsmen by the armed forces 
and war industries, is already making 
itself felt by the gradual easing of the 
man-power difficulties of the industry 
and increased production is now under 
way. 

From the above, it follows that the 
first step must be the restoration by the 
classification committees of pre-war 
standards for various types of contain- 
ers and an end to the practice of using 
weakened secondhand boxes. The next 











step is not new, but it is one whose value 
has again been demonstrated during the 
war years: viz., the testing by indepen- 
dent box-testing laboratories of random 
sample cartons made in the various box 
factories throughout the country, to 
make certain that the containers consist- 
ently meet the requirements of the tariff, 
The findings of these tests must be made 
known to the shipper and the box maker 
whose package is involved. 

Assuming that adequate containers are 
again made available there remains one 
final step that must be taken before pack- 
aging methods can be said to be no long- 
er a major cause of damage to freight 
in transit—proper use of the container, 
Perhaps the shipper does pack his freight 
in approved boxes, but if he does not 
properly use the carton, it cannot do the 
job for which it was designed. 

The freight claims charged to con- 
cealed damage amounted to over $7,000,- 
000 in 1944, more than 10 per cent of the 
total, while unlocated damage to freight 
in packages, which stems from the same 
general causes, amounted to more than 
$27,000,000 or nearly half of the total. 
Together these two items accounted for 
nearly 60 per cent of 1944’s freight 
claims. 

Obviously much of this damage was 
due to the inferior quality of the con- 
tainer itself; but equally obvious is the 
fact that, with such a large proportion 
of the damage unrecognizable at the time 
of delivery, failure to pack the article 
within the container properly was also 
a major factor. Here, unfortunately, the 
railroad freight agent has little to go on 
in determining whether or not a given 
shipment should be accepted. 

Before recommending payment of a 
claim for concealed damage the agent 
should satisfy himself that the article 
was properly protected when offered for 
shipment. Both the local agent and the 
staff of the freight claim department, but 
particularly the latter, must also be on 
the alert to detect concealed damage 
claims which, because they form a pat- 
tern of shipments of some particular 
shipper or commodity, are evidence of 
consistent packing failures, When such 
a condition is discovered consultation 
with the shipper will usually bring about 
corrective action promptly to the benefit 
of shipper, consignee and carrier. 


Standards Must Remain High 


One more point concerning packing 
should be discussed before turning to 
other aspects of claim prevention and 
that is the question of relaxing packing 
standards for competitive reasons. It 
must be admitted at the outset that it is 
perfectly possible to set packing require- 
ments so high as to constitute an effec- 
tive barrier to rail shipment. But it is 
also true that consistent failure to de- 
liver the goods in good order can be an 
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even more effective barrier to future 
traffic. Further, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if any traffic. officer could justify to 
his superior the practice of soliciting 
traffic on which it was known that the 
claims would be equal to or in excess of 
the revenue derived therefrom. Yet, 
those would be the results of some of 
the proposed attempts to relax, for com- 
petitive reasons, packing requirements 
below the minimum factor of safety. 

The principal competitor of the rail- 
roads is the motor carrier industry. All 
indications now are that this industry, 
too, is faced with the same problem of 
excessive amounts of loss and damage as 
are the railroads. There is probably no 
difference in the packing required to in- 
sure safe transportation either by rail 
or by truck. The fact is that the high- 
way carrier, like the rail carrier, must 
insist on a package that will stand nu- 
merous handlings and considerable jar 
and vibration in transit, and there is 
now much evidence of a gradual tighten- 
ing of packing requirements by the mo- 
tor transport operator. 

The greatest disservice the railway or 
the highway carriers could do to their 
owners or their customers would be to 
enter into a period of competition which 
was based on lowered standards of pack- 
ing and which resulted in heavy damage 
claims. Certainly the carriers do not 
benefit when claim payments are exces- 
sive; and just as surely the shipper does 
not gain, for eventually that loss must 
be made up either through higher 
charges or discontinuance of the service. 

In 1941, the last full year of normal 
peace-time transportation conditions, 
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U. S. Class I railroads paid out approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 in loss and damage 
claims as compared with nearly $60,000,- 
000 in 1944 and an estimated $100,000,- 
000 in 1945, an increase of nearly 400 
per cent in claim payments in only four 
years, During that same period freight 
revenues rose from approximately $4,- 
500,000,000 in 1941 to $7,000,000,000 in 
1944, then fell to $6,500,000,000 last 
year, 55 per cent and 45 per cent, respec- 
tively, above 1941’s freight revenues. 


Cars Not a Major Factor 


Since in that time there were no sig- 
nificant changes in car design and con- 
struction, while packaging materials, la- 
bor conditions, and other factors were 
materially different at the close of the 
period, it is evident that cars and equip- 
ment had little to do with the tremen- 
dous increase in claim payments. This 
is not to say that improvements in car 
design are not being considered, for 
they are. 

The railroads would be the last to 
claim that the perfect freight car has 
been placed on the drawing board, much 
less built; but they are, and will con- 
tinue, striving to develop such a car. 
There are today many committees of 
the Mechanical division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads working on 
matters such as improved springing, 
better draft gear, more perfect insula- 
tion of refrigerator cars and a host of 
other features of car construction. With 
all of these groups the Freight Claim 
division is co-operating, and from them 
should come a freight car designed to 





Another instance of damage caused by improper stowing—This car was not heavily loaded 





carry shipments more safely. Never- 
theless it remains a fact that car design 
is not a major factor in the present 
problem of excessive loss and damage. 

The matter of proper handling is of 
much greater importance in reducing 
loss and damage to freight than is car 
construction. In this discussion han- 
dling will be defined as marking, receiv- 
ing, delivering and billing of freight, 
and movement of cars, but will not in- 
clude loading, which will be considered 
separately. In this field both the ship- 
per and the carrier are very much in- 
volved, the carrier particularly with re- 
gard to platform handling of L.C.L. 
freight and proper handling of cars in 
trains and in yards. Primarily the prob- 
lem is one of human rather than me- 
chanical failures, 

Take for example a single L.C.L. ship- 
ment. After it is packed it must be 
properly addressed by the shipper. In 
offering it to the carrier, the shipper 
must give the carrier accurate and com- 
plete instructions for its movement, in- 
cluding the name of the consignee, des- 
tination of the shipment, and instruc- 
tions as to any special precautions need- 
ed. The shipper, if he makes his own 
delivery to the carrier must see that his 
own employees do not damage the pack- 
age during the initial transportation 
operation. © 

The carrier, on the other hand, must 
see that the shipper has done all of these 
things and further that it receives the 
particular shipment called for by the 
shipping order. After receipt of the 
shipment in good order, the carrier must 
prepare the necessary waybill properly 
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describing the article and showing con- 
signor, destination and route. Also the 
shipment must be spotted to the proper 
car or truck upon receipt. If more than 
one package is involved, naturally a 
count must be made as a part of the 
check. In handling the shipment from 
truck to receiving platform and thence 
to the car there is considerable oppor- 
tunity for damage if care is not used. 
At intermediate transfer points all of 
these steps must be repeated except bill- 
ing, and again at destination, only this 
time in reverse order. In addition, in 
making delivery the carrier must ascer- 
tain that the delivery is actually being 
made to the consignee and not to some 
other person. 

In such a complex chain of events 
there are numerous opportunities for 
error which might result in loss or for 
careless handling which may bring about 
damage. The latter factor may be re- 
duced in importance by the use of any of 
various machines and methods for han- 
dling freight, but the fact remains that 
the opportunities are there and must be 
guarded against by an alert, properly 
trained personnel, and in that last phrase 
lies the key to this entire phase of the 
problem. 

A piece of freight can be packed and 
marked perfectly yet a mistake in bill- 
ing by either carrier or shipper or mis- 
loading by the latter in the truck in 
which it leaves his plant, or by the car- 
‘rier in a car, on an erroneous delivery, 
can result in a lost shipment. Likewise 
there has never been an economically 
feasible package devised that could pro- 
tect a shipment against extreme cases of 
careless handling on a freight platform 
or over speed switching impacts. It is 
also true that complete elimination of 
failures of this type cannot be attained. 
But they can be reduced to a minimum 
by proper training. 


Proper Loading Is Possible 


Closely allied to good handling is the 
matter of proper loading. The results 
of a good package, careful handling and 
accurate billing and excellent equipment 
can all be nullified by improper loading 
in either the car or the pick-up and de- 
livery truck. It is probably safe to say 
that there is hardly a single commodity 
in general use today for which loading 
methods have not been devised which 
will insure safe rail transportation for 
any distance. The outstanding exam- 
ple of this, of course, was the transpor- 
tation of vast quantities of high explo- 
sives during the recent war without a 
single accident due to improper loading 
in spite of the fact that in most cases 
even the slightest shifting of the load in 
transit would have caused a violent ex- 
plosion. 

Cars can be loaded so that the lading 
will arrive at destination undamaged. 
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Careful trucking avoids damage to freight—The trucker can see where he is 

going, and is steadying the load with his hand to prevent tipping—Note 

especially the use of a truck board to support the crate without strain and 
the exceptionally clean platform 


The war-time experience with vast quan- 
tities of explosives proves that. Why 
are they not so loaded? First it must 
be admitted that faulty boxes and car- 
tons are a factor. If a shipment is not 
properly protected no amount of care- 
ful loading will enable it to ride safely. 
The war-time shortage of cars caused 
shippers and carriers to load all cars 
heavier and many feel that excessive 
damage was the result. In some instances 
this may be so, but the fact remains 
that such heavy cars were often shipped 
before the war, and, when loaded in ap- 
proved containers and according to rec- 
ommended practices, invariably arrived 
safely. The fact is that weakened pack- 
ages and poor loading, rather than heav- 
ier loads, have been the real causes of 
damage to heavily loaded cars. 

Even if the billing agent were charged 
with the duty of seeing that every car 
is properly loaded, which he is not—that 
being the exclusive responsibility of the 
carload shipper—he would not be a com- 
petent judge unless given special train- 
ing. The destination agent is in a much 
better position. When a car arrives 
damaged he or some other employee of 


the carrier is usually called upon to in- 
spect the damage. Here, if the inspec- 
tor has been well trained, is an excellent 
opportunity to see whether freight was 
properly loaded and to report that fact 
so that, when the claim is filed, its mer- 
its can better be determined. In such 
cases, the inspector should see whether 
the loading recommendations of the 
Freight Loading and Container Section, 
A. A. R., were followed. 

In all too many cases, however, the 
inspector, because he has not been taught 
even the rudiments of proper loading 
and packaging, simply ascribes the dam- 
age to “rough handling” and lets it go 
at that. Probably 90 per cent of all car- 
load freight subject to damage is cov- 
ered by loading recommendations, in 
pamphlet form, published by the Freight 
Loading and Container Section. Rules 
for open-top loading are published by 
the Mechanical Division, A. A. R. Those 
recommendations were largely drawn 
from practices successfully followed by 
shippers over the years, and are consid- 
ered standard. If carriers would make 
sure that each shipper has the pamph- 
let pertaining to his commodity, a gen- 
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eral improvement in carloading methods 
could be expected, 


Carrier Controls L.C.L. Loading 


In the case of L.C.L., the carrier has 
a clear responsibility and unlimited op- 
portunity to see that the car is properly 
loaded for safe transportation. Loading 
foremen must know how to place freight 
and how to brace it so as to prevent 
damage to other pieces in the same car. 
Common sense should dictate the plac- 
ing of the heaviest objects on the floor 
of the car, and segregating “rough” from 
“soft” freight, yet often when cars are 
open it is found that these objects have 
reached the floor only after pushing 
aside or crushing the lighter freight on 
which they rested. Care must also be 
used in “stepping down” the load, in 
bracing it in the car, and in loading in 
the doorways so that damage will not 
result from opening of the doors. Prob- 
ably the most effective preventive of 
damage caused by shifting and load 
pressure in heavily loaded L.C.L. cars 
is the bulkhead. For many years a 
number of railroads have been bulkhead- 
ing L.C.L., with extremely satisfactory 
results in damage prevention. Obvious- 
ly, although there is nothing very diffi- 
cult about this, it does require a consid- 
erable degree of skill and training on 
the part of the freight handlers and 
much planning and close supervision by 
loading and dock foremen, agents and 
others concerned. 

Recently there has been much work 
done towards devising improved meth- 
ods of training employees how to per- 
form a certain task. Aside from some 
of the techniques devised, one of the out- 
standing things learned was that a dem- 
onstration of a new operation must be 





An example of good blocking of 
a shipment of window frames— 
By loading these frames length- 
wise of the car, then nailing 
blocks to both floor and wall, vir- 
tually all danger of damage from 


endwise shocks is_ eliminated 
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repeated at least five times with inter- 
vals of at least one day between each 
repetition before it sticks in the mind 
of the average employee. How many 
more times must such a demonstration 
be repeated if it is also to overcome the 
effects of a bad habit as well as teach 
a good one? How many railroads, and 
shippers as well, decided that training 
programs were a failure because they 
failed to consider the necessity of repe- 
tition ? 

The Freight Claim division is propos- 
ing several courses of action looking to- 
ward better handling of freight. One 
is the preparation of a manual of switch- 
ing practice, written not in rule book 
style, but rather designed to carry ex- 
planatory pictures and charts so that it 
will be easily understood and carry an 
emotional appeal to the pride most men 
have in doing their work well. Another 
is to make a sound motion picture show- 
ing how cars may be switched quickly 
yet at the same time safely. It is be- 
lieved that a motion picture will be par- 
ticularly valuable in depicting the prop- 
er way to perform a moving operation 
such as this. -A final proposal is to make 
a series of five-minute sound-slide films, 
each dealing with a different phase of 
pickup and delivery and freight house 
training. By this means it is hoped that 
the best methods of handling and load- 
ing freight may be shown and explained 
clearly to all employees concerned. 


Management Holds the Key 


Given the authority, the Freight 
Claim division can prepare many of the 
necessary aids to training freight sta- 
tion and train and yard personnel in the 





use of proper methods, but that is as far 
as the division can go. The use of these 
aids and the enforcement of good prac- 
tices are matters that can be handled only 
by the individual carrier. If the annual 
freight claim bill is greatly to be reduced 
each line must make a thorough analy- 
sis as to the causes of freight claims, 
develop a program for correction and 
teaching of employee’s good habits, and 
then carry it out wholeheartedly and 
continuously. Of course, such a pro- 
gram to be successful requires the em- 
ployment of an adequate staff of freight 
claim prevention specialists both on its 
road and in the general offices. It is 
regrettably true that the claim preven- 
tion departments of many roads are 
woefully undermanned, while all too 
few have staffs that may be considered 
adequate. 

In the final analysis most employees 
are willing to do any job in the way the 
management wants it done if they un- 
derstand why it should be done in that 
way and if they are convinced that the 
management actually and_ sincerely 
wants the job done in that way. The 
primary problem then is twofold; first, 
to show the employee how to do the 
work—and that is where the various 
training schemes fit in—and second, to 
convince him by constant supervision 
which gives almost certain detection of 
failures that that is actually what is de- 
sired. Both factors are of equal impor- 
tance, for without the first the worker 
cannot do what is expected, and with- 
out effective supervision the time, effort 
and money spent for training would be 
put to better use in paying the freight 
claims that are inevitable under such a 
system. 
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Demurrage Charges on Strike-Bound Cars 


I. C. C. requires easing of tariff provisions when strikers 


resort to violence or intimidation to halt movement 


HE problems growing out of inter- 

ference by strikes in normal trans- 
portation operations of industries and 
carriers are manifold. One aspect of 
this situation causes loss to fall either 
upon industries or carriers, without fault 
on the part of either—the detention of 
cars beyond free time which cannot be 
placed or released because of strike in- 
terference. This is only one of the 
minor collateral economic losses suffered 
by workers, owners, and management, 
caused by strikes, but it is one of par- 
ticular interest and importance to traffic 
and transportation men in these days of 
unquiet peace. 

Several cases which have come before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are important not alone in the decisions 
rendered but in the different paths of 
economic and legal analysis by which 
the results were reached. 


The West Coast Lumber Case 


In the spring and summer of 1934, 
seamen, longshoremen, and other mari- 
time workers, at the ports of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Olympia, and _ Longview, 
Wash., and Portland, Ore., were on 
strike. During this period few vessels 
were loaded or discharged at these ports. 
Those that were handled were generally 
worked under special exceptions granted 
by the strikers or under police guard. 
The waterfront terminal facilities, as 
well as the railroad approaches to them, 
were picketed, and the interchange of 
freight between vessels and railroad cars 
was virtually at a standstill. The strike 
was accompanied by violence and mobs 
accumulated when attempts were made 
to move cars through the picket lines 
without dispensation of the strikers. 
Testimony was introduced in the hear- 
ings before the Commission as to these 
conditions and that threats and intimi- 
dations were directed not only against 
the loading and discharge of the vessels 
and transfer operations at the dock, but 
against switch movements of freight 
cars to or from the docks at Seattle and 
Portland. 

As a consequence of these conditions, 
a number of shippers, chiefly lumber 
companies and commercial enterprises 
in the Pacific Northwest, had shipments 
held in freight cars at these ports upon 
which demurrage accrued. Complaint 
was filed with the Commission by Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., and others, 
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against the Milwaukee Road and other 
railroads. A number of interventions 
were filed by shippers and others inter- 
ested in the case.1 The complainants 
did not attack the rate of demurrage, 
generally $3 per day or fraction thereof 
after five days free time, applicable to 
interstate and foreign commerce moving 
by railroad to or from these ports, which 
was to have, or had had, transportation 
by water transportation service beyond 
the ports. The complaint alleged the 
unreasonableness of the rules applied in 
arriving at the charges and the resultant 
charges due to failure of rules to provide 
exemptions from demurrage charges un- 
der the conditions brought about by the 
strike. 

The shipments moving to and from 
these ports by railroad service and ocean 
shipping services beyond the ports were 
transported at combinations of separate 
rail and water sources and rates. No 
joint through rates via rail-and-water 
routes were applicable to the shipments. 
The railroad service, therefore, began 
or ended, as the case might be, with the 
placing of the empty cars for loading, 
or of the loaded cars for unloading at 
the docks. The loading and unloading 
of the cars at the ports was performed 
for shippers or consignees by the dock 
or steamship operators. Upon arrival 
of the shipments at the ports it was cus- 
tomary for the railroads to notify the 
consignees named in the railroad billing. 

The cars, after arrival at the railroad 
yards at the ports, are held in the rail- 
roads’ outer or break-up yards awaiting 
specific and individual orders to deliver 
the cars at particular dock locations, 
unless standing instructions are given 
by the consignees ordering all of their 
cars to be placed at certain designated 
delivery places. 

At Portland the railroads’ attempts to 
perform switching services at the docks 
were often delayed or temporarily aban- 
doned entirely because of threats and in- 
timidations of railroad employees by the 
strikers, to conserve life and property 


1 Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., et al. v. C. M. 
St. P. & P. Railroad Co., et al., (223 I. C. C. 
441). 1937. 





and avoid turmoil. Some of the dock lo- 
cations were more thoroughly picketed 
than others, and some cars were moved 
to or from the imperfectly picketed 
places. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made at other places to perform spot- 
ting services. At Seattle, switches were 
spiked and rails were greased in order 
to prevent switching operations, and 
railroad switching crews were forceably 
prevented from placing cars. 

In view of these conditions, the com- 
plainants delayed giving orders for 
placement of cars. The cars which were 
placed generally remained where they 
were placed beyond free time, awaiting 
loading or unloading, and upon these 
cars demurrage charges were assessed. 
Incoming cars awaiting consignees’ 
placement orders were held at the rail- 
roads’ terminal storage or hold yards. 
Apparently no demurrage charges were 
assessed for the time between the placing 
of the orders by shippers or consignees 
and the placement at, or movement to, 
the docks by the carriers. 

The contentions of the complainants 
were, stated briefly, that: 

1. The strike attended as it was by 
violence and intimidation constituted a 
form of superior force (vis major). 

2. The strike produced an uncontroll- 
able situation affecting both shippers and 
consignees and the carriers. 

3. Shippers should not have been 
charged demurrage resulting from cases 
not attributable to them, and which they 
could not have avoided. 

4. The cars were held beyond free 
time, not by the desire of shippers or 
consignees, but solely because of condi- 
tions outside their control. 


A 2 to 1 Verdict 


By a two-to-one vote Division 2 of 
the Commission, which decided the case, 
rejected the contention that the strike 
conditions amounted to a superior force 
which would set aside temporarily the 
obligations of shippers and carriers. The 
majority divided the demurrage charges 
into two categories: Those assessed 
upon cars held at the docks beyond free 
time by failure of shippers or consignees 
to load or unload them; and the charges 
on cars held beyond free time because of 
the failure of consignees to give orders 
to the carriers for their disposal. 

The majority of Division 2 held, with 
respect to the cars placed at the docks 
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which were not loaded or unloaded with- 
in the free time provided for by the tar- 
iff, that they came within the established 
principle, enunciated by the Commission 
in earlier cases, that strikes which pre- 
vent shippers or consignees from load- 
ing or unloading freight cars do not ex- 
cuse demurrage charges. ?The majority 
report stated: “These decisions rest 
upon solid foundations.. The outstand- 
ing fact here is that complainants called 
for or used the cars for shipment and, 
through no fault attributed to the car- 
riers, failed to release them within free 
time. When shipper engages equipment 
he assumes the risk of delay such as 
those here considered. No reason ap- 
pears for requiring the carrier to indem- 
nify or insure him against them.”® 

The majority of the Division found, 
with respect to the shipments held in 
cars in the railroads’ storage yards 
awaiting disposition orders, that the 
transportation service had not been com- 
pleted and that the consignees were un- 
der obligation to order the cars placed, 
“regardless of the discouraging remarks 
of railroad operators”. The complain- 
ants failed to give the orders which 
would have released them. “Orders 
were not given, principally if not wholly, 
because the cars could not be loaded, 
and because bottoms previously arrang- 
ed for were not available, but that was 
no fault of defendants.” It stated also: 
“It was not for the complainants, and is 
not now for this Commission, to judge 
whether defendants would have over- 
come the resistance of the strikers in 
every instance, or to assume that all 
switching to and from the docks was im- 
possible.’’* 


Aitchison Dissents 


Stressing the view that demurrage 
charges are in part penalties for undue 
detention of the cars, and in part com- 
pensation for their excessive use as stor- 
age facilities, the majority report ex- 
pressed the view that the shippers should 
pay reasonable compensation for their 
use even under the circumstances ob- 
taining during the strike, including “an 
amount sufficient to cover per diem 
charges paid by -the railroads, the track- 
age, switching and clerical costs, and 
the legally necessary profit for the car- 
rier.” 

It observed that there was rea- 
son to believe that “the major part of 
the $3 demurrage charge is to cover the 
element of compensation”. The report 
observed that “the situation might have 
been ameliorated had defendants em- 
bargoed shipments to the docks”. It 





2 Wholesale Coal Trade Association of New 
ork, et al. v. Director General Agent et al., (58 
I. C. C. 15), 1920; Hidalgo Steel Co. v. Penn- 
syluania Railroad Co., (80 I. C. C. 207), 1923; 
and Walford Forwarding Corp. v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co;, (87 1. C: GC. 43): 1923: 
(223 i. C. C, 441, 446),. 1937. 
(223 I. C. C. 441, 446-447), 1937. 
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dismisses this consideration, however, 
with the observation that evidently there 
was no necessity for an embargo from 
the standpoint of the railroads and that 
the carriers are under no obligation to 
lay embargoes to protect shippers or 
consignees from responsibility for de- 
murrage.§ 

After examining the arguments ad- 
vanced by the complainants with respect 
to the unlawfulness of the demurrage 
tariff under the conditions prevailing, 
the report found the construction strain- 
ed and that the rules and charges pro- 
vided for in the tariff were applicable 
and were not shown to have.been unrea- 
sonable. The charges assessed were 
found to be due and the complaint was 
dismissed. 

Commissioner Aitchison, in a short 
but vigorous dissenting opinion, urged 
that under the “state of limited anarchy” 
prevailing during the strike constituted 
“vis major” and that the cases cited by 
the majority to support their decision, 
although appropriate to ordinary strike 
conditions, were not applicable to this 
situation. He stated: “The demurrage 
tariff might be wholly reasonable in nor- 
mal times or in conditions such as found 
in the cases cited, and be unreasonable 
—and hence unlawful—for application 
when the normal processes of commerce 
and transportation were wholly frus- 
trated by lawlessness and irresponsible 
intermeddling”’.® 


The Chrysler Case 


There the matter rested until 1939 
when the question of demurrage charges 
upon freight cars held by force within 
the strike-bound Chrysler plant and on 
cars for delivery at the plants came be- 
fore the Commission in Chrysler Corp. 
v. New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany." The complainant in this case 
assailed the demurrage charges collected 
on cars held during the sit-down strike 
at its plants in Detroit in March and 
April, 1937. The Commission was 
asked to award reparation for the de- 
murrage charges paid and for a reason- 
able and non-prejudicial rule for demur- 
rage under strike conditions for the fu- 
ture. 

In this strike the strikers seized the 
plants and effectively prevented the 
movement of freight cars into or out 
of the plants. The cars upon which de- 
murrage charges accrued consisted of: 
first, cars held within the confines of 
the plants, comprising empty cars placed 
for loading, partially or completely 
loaded cars which had been placed for 
outbound movement, loaded outbound 
cars on which bills of lading had been 





5 (223 I. C. C. 441, 447-448), 1937, citing East- 
man v. Northern Pacific Railroad Co., (159 I. C. 
C. 790), 1929. 

6 (223 I. C. C. 441, 450-451), 1937. 

*(234 F.C. C.. 755),.-1939: 





issued, loaded cars placed for unloading, 
and empty cars which had been unloaded 
of inbound shipments; and, second, 
shipments in cars held by the carriers 
outside the plants awaiting delivery to 
the plants. 

The complainants conceded that the 
defendant carriers could not have gained 
access to the plants without the use of 
force and danger to employees and equip- 
ment. 

The Commission, in an opinion writ- 
ten by Commissioner Aitchison, found 
the demurrage charges to have been 
lawful under the carrier’s demurrage 
tariff, but found that the demurrage 
charges upon the cars held within the 
confines of the plants during the period 
of time when the plants were in posses- 
sion of the strikers, and the complain- 
ant dispossessed of the plant and without 
power to release the cars, were unreas- 
onable to the extent that the exceeded 
$1.20 per day of impoundage, including 
Sundays and legal holidays. The charge 
of $1.20 per day was arrived at by add- 
ing to the $1.00 per diem charge paid by 
the carrier to the owning carrier for the 
use of the car, 20 per cent to cover “in- 
cidental expense.” As to the cars held 
by the carrier outside the consignee’s 
plants awaiting placement, the Commis- 
sion found the demurrage charges appli- 
cable and not unreasonable, relying upon 
the position taken by the Commission in 
prior cases that strikers, “as they have 
heretofore been conducted,” are no de- 
fense to the payment of demurrage 


charges.® 


West Coast Case Reopened 


The next step in strike-caused demur- 
rage came when the Commission re- 
opened Balfour, Guthrie & Co. et al., v. 
C. M. St. P.& P. R. R. Co. et al., for 
oral argument. The report, after re- 
viewing the conditions which charac- 
terized the strike along the water-front, 
reiterated the position of the Commis- 
sion that unless the carriers in some way 
are at fault, the existence of a strike, 
and conditions incident to strikes, do not 
constitute a defense against demurrage 
charges. 

This position of the Commission has 
been affirmed by the federal courts in 
the Sinclair Refining case.® It affirmed 
also its consistently held position that 
the complete lack of fault on the part 
of a shipper is not a defense to 
the running of demurrage and liability 
for demurrage charges in cases where 
the carrier likewise is not at fault.° 

Considering demurrage in its dual 
characteristics as compensation and pen- 
alty, the Commission observed that the 





$'\(s8 1. €: ©. 15, 3a), 1929. 

® Sinclair Refining Co. v. Schaff, (275 Fed. 
769), 1921. j 

10 American Smelting and Refining Co. v. Diree- 
tor General, (69 I. C. C. 229). 
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collection of charges _ substantially 
higher than the costs of furnishing the 
cars “was futile as a deterrent against 
excessive detention,” and the release of 
the cars could not have been accom- 
plished “if the charges had been several 
times the amount collected.” Such 
charges, moreover, could not have af- 
fected the prompt release of the cars 
held awaiting placement in the carriers’ 
outer yards, because they were detained 
because of the “intervention of a force 
beyond the control of both shipper and 
carrier.” The cars could not have been 
placed without the possibility of “precipi- 
tating violence and danger of bloodshed.” 

The Commission stated that the long- 
shoremen’s strike was, in effect a strike 
against transportation facilities over 
which the shippers had no control. 
Therein it differed from ordinary in- 
dustrial strikes. “While such a condi- 
tion should not relieve the shipper from 
the liability of reimbursing the carrier 
for the expense it suffered by reason of 
the detention of its equipment, there is 
no sound reason why defendants should 
be permitted to collect charges, designed 
to force the release of such equipment, 
that are substantially in excess of the 
cost of the cars.”24 

Using the same formula as it used 
in the Chrysler Case, the Commission 
found that the demurrage charges were 
unreasonable under these circumstances 
to the extent that they exceeded $1.20 
_ per day for the actual period of deten- 
tion during the strike including Sundays 
and holidays and without the customary 
period of free time for loading or un- 
loading. This was applied to the cars 
held on the docks and to those held in 
the railroads’ yards, and would seem 
to extend the rule in the Chrysler Case 
in that respect. 

It is difficult to understand, on the 
basis of logic, why in this formula ship- 
pers should not have been accorded the 
usual free time for loading or unloading, 
as provided for in the tariff, even if 
the adjustment for the days the cars 
were held were increased in order to 
compensate the carriers for the cost of 
detention. If cars had been held 
for a few days because of the strike and 
then delivered, there would have been 
due “compensation” to the carriers 
under this formula, but not under the 
tariff complained of. 

Commissioner Caskie, although con- 
curring in the findings insofar as they 
exonerated the shippers from penalty 
charges, recommended that no charges 
should be made for the usual free time 
authorized by the tariffs for loading or 
unloading.?2, Commissioner Aitchison, 
although concurring in the disposition of 
the case on the basis of the Chrysler 
formula assuming that the cars on the 





11 (235 I. C. C. 437, 440), 1939. 
12 (235 I. C. C. 437, 442), 1939. 
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docks or railroad yards were held for 
the consignees in the meaning of the 
demurrage, expressed the opinion that 
they were so held because of the “con- 
ditions of public disorder” which pre- 
vented both shippers and carriers from 
performing their arrangement. “In 
such circumstances sanctions (penalty 
demurrage charges) intended to compel 
the prompt performance of the contrac- 
tual obligations of one party should not 
be enforced.”?!% 

Commissioner Splawn, in a dissenting 
opinion in which Commissioner Patter- 
son concurred, expressed his contention 
that the demurrage charges assessed 
were not unreasonable, and that the es- 
tablished precedents holding shippers 
liable for demurrage charges in times 
of strikes should not have been swept 
aside as they were by the majority. 
Such action would have the effect of 
creating car shortages and congestion 
in times of strikes and thereby defeat 
the purposes of demurrage. He chal- 
lenged the right of the Commission to 
decide whether or not a strike created 
such a conflict with the law of the land 
as to justify the exoneration or abate- 
ment of demurrage charges caused by 
the strikes. “In view of the nation-wide 
application of the present rules, an iso- 
lated case, such as this, does not justify 
the Commission in making findings 
therein, which in all probability, will 
have extensive application.” 


Chronicle Publishing Case 


In 1941 the Commission, on short- 
ened procedure, decided the case of 
Chronicle Publishing Company v. Great 
Northern Ratlway Company et al. grow- 
ing out of a suit instituted by the car- 
riers to collect charges assessed as de- 
murrage on cars loaded with newsprint 
at San Francisco during a longshore- 
men’s strike. The carrier sought a 
waiver of the charges.15 A vessel con- 
taining newsprint consigned to the com- 
plainant was compelled to return to 
Vancouver because of the strike at San 
Francisco. The newsprint was loaded 
into cars and a test shipment of five 
cars was sent to San Francisco. The 
unloading of these cars was prevented 
by the strikers. The remaining 42 cars 
were sidetracked en route at various 
points along the line of the Southern 
Pacific between origin and destination. 
Excepting for the fact that the cars 
were detained at points other than desti- 
nation, the situation was identical with 
that in the Balfour, Guthrie Case. 

The strike was directed against the 
delivery of all shipments originating 
as ship cargo and was not directed 
against the complainant not this or any 





38 (235 I. C. C. 437, 442), 1939. 
14 (235 I. C. C. 437, 442-443), 1939. 
3 (243 I. C. C. 279), 1941. 














railroad in particular, but against all 
shippers and carriers as a comprehen- 
sive plant to stop all deliveries at the 
port by vessels. The complainant urged 
its need for newsprint, the hope that the 
strike would soon be over, and the diffi- 
culties of disposing of the material as 
justification for not diverting the ship- 
ments to other destinations. 

The Commission found that the de- 
murrage charges assessed were unreas- 
onable to the extent that they exceeded 
$1.20 per car day for the actual period of 
detention during the strike. As in the 
Chrysler Case, no free time was allowed 
for loading or unloading the shipments 
and Sundays and legal holidays were 
included. These charges at the per 
diem rate plus 20 per cent were com- 
puted independently of demurrage be- 
fore or after the period of strike inter- 
ference. Either straight demurrage 
computation or the average agreement 
settlement plan could be used to com- 
pute the ordinary demurrage applicable. 

The defendant railroads were or- 
dered to waive the collection of demur- 
rage charges in excess of the basis found 
in the order not to have been unreason- 
able.1® 


Demurrage Tariff Provisions 


A new section was written into the 
Car Demurrage Rules and Charges Tar- 
iff to provide a tariff basis for the 
filing of claims for the readjustment of 
demurrage charges accruing because of 
interference due to strikes. This basis 
is now published in Rule No. 8, Section 
G7 

The tariff rule now provides that 
when it is impossible for the consignor 
or the consignee, because of strike of its 
employees, to perform the operations 
mentioned below, adjustment may be 
made in demurrage charges, if the pro- 
cedure described is followed. The ship- 
per or consignee must be prevented by 
strike of its employees from: 

1. Loading or unloading freight cars. 

2. Receiving inbound cars from the 
railroad. 

3. Making outbound cars available 
for the railroad. 

Under these conditions, the demurrage 
charges may be readjusted for the period 
from the first 7 o’clock a. m. after the 
interference begins to the first 7 o’clock 
a. m. after it ceases. This period of 
strike interference is excluded from the 
computation of free time for loading 
or unloading and in computing demur- 
rage charges for detention beyond free 
time. The detention of the loaded or 
empty cars because of strike interference 
is charged for at the rate of $1.20 per 





16 (243 I. C. C. 279, 282), 1941, ; 
17 Freight Tariff No. 4-Y, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, B. T. Jones, Agent, Supplement 
No. 27, Item No. 535, Rule 8, Section G, effec- 
tive December 26, 1945, page 10. 
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day or fraction of a day. Sundays and 
legal holidays during the period of strike 
detention are charged for at the same 
rate as other days, and no allowance 
is made of free time for loading or un- 
loading. Empty cars held for pros- 
pective loading which have not been ap- 
propriated for loading are excepted from 
this arrangement. 

The procedure to be followed requires 
that the consignor or consignee must 
present claim in writing to the carrier 
assessing the demurrage charges within 
thirty days after the date on which the 
strike interference ceases, stating the 
exact time and date when the inter- 
ference due to strike began and ended. 
This period of thirty days excludes 
Sundays and holidays. 


$1.20 per Day 


The “strike-interference rate” of 
$1.20 per days is assessed in lieu of 
charges on the basis of the average 
agreement with respect to cars which 
normally would be to the average agree- 
ment. During the period of interference 
the cars do not earn credits or accrue 
debits as normally they would. It is not 
permissible, moreover, to offset the 
charges accrued under the strike inter- 
ference rule by the credits earned upon 
the same or other cars under the average 
agreement. 

The entire detention time of cars prior 
and subsequent to the period of strike 
detention is consolidated into one period 
for the application of charges under the 
average agreement. 

In the application of the strike-deten- 
tion regulations, a consignee is inter- 
preted as a party to whom a shipment is 
consigned. An exception is made to this 
interpretation in cases where the billing 
consignee notifies the delivering car- 
tier in writing at or prior to the time of 
delivery of the shipment that a party in 
whose care the shipment is consigned, 
or to whom it is ordered to be delivered, 
is the absolute or qualified owner of the 
goods comprising the shipment and is 
responsible for charges to be collected at 
destination. In such cases, this party 
is considered as the consignee after the 
shipment has arrived at the destination 
shown in the bill of lading.1® 

The same regulation is applied to 
strike interference at public elevators, 
warehouses, cotton compresses, process- 
ing or fabricating plants serving various 
parties, if the operators of these facili- 
ties are responsible for demurrage 
charges. Steamship pier facilities are 
not included specifically in the list. If 
the operators of these facilities, because 
of strike of their employees, are unable 
to load or unload cars ordered to be de- 
livered to them, or to receive inbound 





* Rule No. 8, Section G, Note 1. 
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cars from or to make outbound cars 
available to the delivering carriers, their 
demurrage charges may be adjusted to 
the basis of $1.20 per day upon the same 
basis and with the same procedure as 
discussed above.?® 

The most recent development in the 
perplexing problems of demurrage un- 
der strike conditions is an informal opin- 
ion of the Bureau of Service of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in reply 
to an inquiry as to the status of demur- 
rage on materials loaded or unloaded 
with the permission of the union. In 
the General Motors Corporation strike 
the plants throughout the country were 
closed and the company was unable to 
load or unload any materials at the 
plants or in transit excepting by permis- 
sion of the union. The union granted 
permission to keep power house and 
maintenance employees at work and to 
receive and unload coal and other main- 
tenance materials sufficient to protect the 
properties. 

The question raised was the effect of 


1 Rule No. 8, Section G, Note 2. 


the acceptance of shipments of coal and 
maintenance materials upon the applica- 
tion of the strike interference rule of 
the demurrage tariff providing for the 
charge of $1.20 per days upon cars de- 
tained because of strike interference. 
This inquiry from the industry to the 
Association of American Railroads was 
placed informally before the Bureau of 
Service of the I.C.C. The informal 
ruling of the Director of the Bureau, V. 
C. Klinger, was that cars containing 
shipments of coal and maintenance ma- 
terials received with approval of the un- 
ion would be subject to regular demur- 
rage rules and charges, without prejud- 
ice to the application of the strike inter- 
ference rule and the charge of $1.20 per 
day to all other cars upon which demur- 
rage accrued because it was impossible 
to unload them because of strike inter- 
ference. This informal ruling was made 
November 28, 1945.?° 

~ 20 Exchange of communications from C. R. 
Scharff, General Motors Corporation, to A. A. R. 
November 23; letter November 26, from L. R. 
Knott, A. A. R. Chicago, to V. C. Clinger, Direc- 


tor, Bureau of Service, I. C. C.; and letter No- 
vember 29, from V. C. Clinger to L. R. Knott. 
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Erie train No. 30 taking on water at Greycourt, N. Y. 








The 59th Annual Report of the I. C. C. 


Surveys post-war situation which “abounds in uncertainties,” 


but finds railroads facing it with more favorable and 
fewer unfavorable factors than other types of carriers 


NARRIERS of all types “are aware 
that difficulties lie ahead” as they 
face a post-war situation which “abounds 
in uncertainties” and promises to be 
keynoted by a “quickening and exten- 
sion of competition within and among 
the several forms of transportation and 
with private carriers,” according «to the 
fifty-ninth annual report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The com- 
mission’s “partial diagnosis” of condi- 
tions and problems which confront the 
carriers, however, includes a finding 
that the railroads “appear to be bringing 
over from the war period more factors 
that are favorable and fewer that are 
unfavorable than most of the other 
types of transportation agencies.” 

The report, which went to Congress 
on January 16, is in the usual form, 
being a 118-page document reviewing 
commission activities during the period 
from November 1, 1944, to October 31, 
1945. Only seven legislative recommen- 
dations, the majority of them repeaters 
from previous reports, are offered as 
such; although the review of the work 
of the legislative committee notes that 
the commission has commented favor- 
ably on much other pending legislation, 
including the Bulwinkle bill to stay the 
operation of anti-trust laws with respect 
to carrier agreements and joint actions 
approved by the commission. 


Still Favors Bulwinkle Bill 


Moreover, a special section of the re- 
port was devoted to this matter of “rate 
bureaus and conferences,” the commis- 
sion there calling attention to the fact 
that Certificate No. 44 issued in 1943 
by the chairman of the War Production 
Board to accord wartime immunity to 
the bureau operations is now scheduled 
for cancelation on February 1. “This,” 
the commission added, “emphasizes 
strongly the need for legislation along 
the lines of the Bulwinkle bill, H. R. 
2536.” That statement followed a re- 
peating from the previous annual report 
of the commission’s view that “there is 
danger that undue breadth in interpret- 
ing and applying the Sherman Act 
would interfere with carrying out the 
stated (National Transportation Policy) 
policy against ‘unfair or destructive 
competitive practices’.” 

The seven legislative recommenda- 
tions set up as such include a new call 
for enactment of S.1291 which would 
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extend to carrier associations the com- 
mission’s authority to require reports 
and inspect records, thus giving it that 
much jurisdiction over the Association 
of American Railroads, the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, and 
like organizations in the motor carrier, 
waterway, and forwarder fields. Other 
provisions of the bill would remove from 
commission jurisdiction the extension, 
acquisition, or operation [as well as 
the construction or abandonment as al- 
ready provided] of spur tracks located 
wholly within one state, or of electric 
railways except those which are oper- 
ated as parts of a general steam rail- 
road system of transportation. 

Still other provisions would amend 
paragraph (2) of section 5 to eliminate 
the requirement that a public hearing 
shall be held in all merger and acquisi- 
tion cases “where carriers by railroad 
are involved”; rewrite the prohibition 
in paragraph 12 of section 20a against 
personal benefits to carrier officers or 
directors in connection with the dispo- 
sition of the carrier’s securities ; and add 
to Part IV provisions for the regulation 
of consolidations and leasing of freight 
forwarders. 


Wants New Explosives Act 


In recommending enactment of S. 
1290, the commission repeated its pre- 
vious request for a complete rewriting 
of the Transportation of Explosives Act, 
while S.46, which it also favors, would 
increase Bureau of Locomotive Inspec- 
tion salaries and provide for the ap- 
pointment of five additional inspectors. 
Also on the recommended list were 
S.1253 which would add a new section 
(20b) to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
permitting adjustments of railroad in- 
debtedness without resort to judicial re- 
organization under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act; S.864 which would 
apply reparations provisions to motor 
carriers and freight forwarders; and 
S.47 which would have the effect of 
making “certain changes of a minor 
nature” in the act, including a grant to 
the commission of authority to prescribe 
rules for the extension of credit by ex- 
press companies, a modification of pro- 
visions relating to the service of notice 
in commission proceedings, and a 
strengthening of commission authority 
with respect to examining accounts of 
companies furnishing railroads with 
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cars or protective services to perishable 
freight against heat or cold. 

Last of the legislative recommenda- 
tions was the commission’s perennial 
suggestion that Congress should amend 
the Standard Time Act so as fully to 
occupy the legislative field respecting 
standards of time to be _ observed 
throughout the country. The report’s 
earlier discussion of this matter had 
found it “likely” that the coming spring 
“will bring a recurrence of the prewar 
confusion and inconvenience attending 
the annual shift of individual states and 
municipalities to the usual daylight sav- 
ing during the warmer months.” 

In addition to its teferences to the 
favorable comment made on other pend- 
ing legislation, such as the Bulwinkle 
bill, the account of the legislative com- 
mittee’s work recalled that the commis- 
sion has favored exemption of itself 
from pending bills to provide a uniform 
procedure before all government agen- 
cies. 

Also recalled are the commission’s 
endorsement of $.336 which would give 
it authority to require the pooling of 
railroad revenues derived from general 
rate increases; and reports made on 
House Resolution 318 and Senate Reso- 
lution 161 whereby Chairman Lea 
of the House committee on interstate 
commerce and Senator McFarland, 
Democrat of Arizona, respectively, are 
proposing comprehensive House and 
Senate interstate commerce committee 
investigations of the transportation situ- 
ation. 


Congressional Studies “Timely” 


“This review by the committees of 
the Senate and House of the prospects 
and problems of our domestic transpor- 
tation,” the commission went on, “is 
altogether timely, and we believe it will 
contribute to better understanding of 
what should and should not be done in 
the furtherance of the National Trans- 
portation Policy. After analyses have 
been made of the responses to S. Res. 
161 and H. Res. 318, we shall have 
some comments and perhaps some 
recommendations covering post-war 
conditions and developments.” 

The report’s discussion of the prob- 
lems of carriers in the post-war period 
said that “not the least” of the uncer- 
tainties ahead relate “to the level of ac- 
tivity which business will maintain, the 
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future of labor costs and taxes, and the 
effects of public expenditures on trans- 
portation facilities.” These uncertain- 
ties and the certainty of intensified com- 
petition for available traffic emphasize 
for the commission “the responsibility 
on us in seeing, so far as our powers 
permit, that the public interest is pro- 
moted and advanced along forward- 
looking lines and in the light of the 
national transportation policy declared 
by Congress in 1940.” 

The assertion that the railroads are 
bringing over from the war period 
“more factors that are favorable and 
fewer that are unfavorable than most 
of the other types of transportation 
agencies” is followed by a listing of 
such factors, the favorable ones being: 
The relatively small addition during the 
war to the investment in rail facilities, 
putting the railroads in a position to 
take greater advantage than otherwise 
of recent technological advances in the 
facilities they buy or build; the “gen- 
erally sound” physical condition of rail- 
road properties; the fact that the rail- 
roads are “in a far better financial con- 
dition than they were in when they en- 
tered the war; their prospects for gain 
from their “trials and experiences dur- 
ing the war,” such as “hard-won knowl- 
edge of more effective operating prac- 
tices,” and other operating advantages 
(“more difficult to perpetuate”) won 
through cooperation of shippers; and 
the accelerated improvement in the fa- 
cilities railroads use which was brought 
about by demands of the war and the 
imminence of competitive conditions 
following the war. 


“Less Favorable” Rail Factors 


On the “less favorable side” of the 
railroad picture, the commission listed 
“higher present and possibly prospec- 
tive wage scales and prices than pre- 
vailed before the war, a heavy tax load, 
and the keen and persuasive competition 
which other forms of transportation will 
offer.” After similar appraisals of the 
situations in the motor carrier, water 
carrier, and pipe line industries, the 
commission turned to more general 
comment, observing that “discussions of 
the problems peculiar to each form of 
transportation tends to give too little 
emphasis to the problems which cut 
across two or more kinds of transporta- 
tion,” 

“There are,” it went on, “not only 
competitive relations to consider but 
also questions as to the control and use 
of one form by another. We are giv- 
ing continuing attention to these mat- 
fers as specific issues arise in rate and 
application cases and in other ways. 

“The transition to a _ peacetime 
economy in all likelihood will have a 
marked effect on the volume and char- 
acter of our regulatory work. Our 
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present situation seems comparable 
with that of the period which immedi- 
ately followed World War I, although 
the problems of the next few years will 
necessarily differ in nature from those 
of the early nineteen-twenties, when an 
important expansion in our activities 
occurred. 

“At this time it is too soon to foresee 
those problems in clear detail. It should 
be remembered, however, that in the 
past five years two new parts were 
added to the Interstate Commerce Act 
at a time when the transportation agen- 
cies principally affected by those parts 
[water carriers and freight forwarders | 
were subject to war conditions, which 
have tended to obscure and postpone 
regulatory questions which would nor- 
mally arise from legislation such as that 
embodied in Parts III and IV.” 


Gave O.D.T. Its Directors 


Next, the commission revealed that it 
is considering “necessary adjustments 
in our internal organization to enable us 
to meet the problems which will arise 
in the transitional period upon which 
we are entering.” It went on to tell how 
it has been short-handed during the war, 
and to pay tribute to the 500 of its for- 
mer employees who served in the armed 
forces, many of them gaining “valuable 
experience” while engaged in military 
transportation activities. It also said 
that credit was due to the members of 
its staff who left to join the civilian war 
agencies. “The successful functioning 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
we believe, has been aided materially 
by the fact that its directors were chosen 
from members of this commission with 
wide experience in the field of trans- 
portation,” it added. “Another of the 
commissioners served for some time as 
an assistant director of that office, the 
staff of which has included many of our 
employees.” 

Meanwhile the report had got under 
way with a review of carrier perform- 
ance, the commission there recalling 
that early in the war fears (“not wholly 
without foundation”) were held in some 
quarters that the railroads “would not 
be able, with such aid as the govern- 
ment and shippers could give, to cope 
with the oncoming burden of war- 
weighted traffic.” The record, as the 
commission put it, “shows that substan- 
tially all military and essential civilian 
needs were met, though not without 
extreme effort and some tight condi- 
tions, a large measure of cooperative 
aid, and some inconvenience to essential 
civilian users.” 

Getting down to specific figures, the 
report noted that with “very moderate 
additions to capacity” and an increase 
of 23.9 per cent in number of employees, 
the railroads in 1944 “performed 55.1 
per cent more freight service (ton- 


miles) than they did in 1941 and 225.3 
per cent more passenger service (pas- 
senger-miles).” This “remarkable in- 
crease in intensity of utilization of 
freight facilities,” the report went on, 
“is retiected in an average increase of 
14.7 per cent in tons per car, a 48.6 
per cent increase in ton-miles per car, 
a 24.4 per cent increase in tons per 
train, and a 57.6 per cent increase in 
ton-miles per mile of road. Passengers 
per car increased 113.3 per cent, and per 
train, 174 per ecnt; passenger-miles per 
mile of road used in passenger service 
advanced 237 per cent.” 


Credit for All 


“Nothing approaching the high utili- 
zation of plant set out above has been 
experienced in railroad history,” the 
commission continued. “The result 
speaks well for advance planning by the 
railroads and others, for the sustained 
efforts and ingenuity of management 
and employees, for extensive and well- 
organized shipper cooperation, and for 
the efforts of government agencies, in- 
cluding ourselves, to aid the carriers and 
their organizations in conserving facili- 
ties and maintaining a high degree of 
fluidity in the use of equipment. The 
traveling public turned to the railroads 
as never before. Its acceptance of 
crowded trains and other inconveniences 
also is to be commended. The return of 
troops to civilian life and the movement 
of certain classes of freight traffic, such 
as coal, present difficult operating prob- 
lems at this time and will continue to do 
so for the months ahead.” 

The report went on to recognize the 
“vital contributions” of the truckers; the 
manner in which the bus industry “re- 
sponded with a high degree of success 
to the varied and essential demands 
which the war made upon it”; and the 
“most important contribution” made by 
vessels of the domestic water carriers 
which were requisitioned for war serv- 
ice. It was also pointed out that bulk 
carriers on the Great Lakes (not sub- 
ject to commission jurisdiction) ‘“‘con- 
stituted a most vital link in war trans- 
portation,” while the pipe lines, too, did 
a big war job, especially after “Big Inch” 
and “Little Big Inch” were completed 
and placed in service. Until that time, 
the railroads “filled in with conspicuous 
success” in the transportation of petro- 
leum products, and they “continued 
heavy deliveries for a considerable time 
thereafter.” 

Commenting on wartime rates, the 
commission noted that the Ex Parte 148 
increases in freight charges remain under 
suspension, adding that “the huge vol- 
ume of traffic handled during the war 
has enabled the railroads, despite large 
increases in costs, to operate under rates 
which yielded an average revenue per 
ton-mile only 1.4 per cent higher in 1944 
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than in 1941, with a small further rise 
in the first half of 1945.” The 1941 aver- 
age was “13.2 per cent below that for 
1929,” and the slight increase since 1941 
is explained by “shifts to higher classes 
of traffic.” Average revenue per pas- 
senger-mile, all traffic included, was 6.9 
per cent higher in 1944 than in 1941, 
with a “moderate further rise in the first 
six months of 1945.” The wartime in- 
crease of 10 per cent in passenger fares 
has remained in effect since February 10, 
1942. 


Lessons of War 


Meanwhile there were wartime rate 
increases in the trucking industry, which 
the commission mentioned briefly, and 
then summed up its review of the car- 
riers’ wartime record in this way: “In 
both performance and cost of service to 
the public, the contrast between trans- 
portation conditions in this war and 
World War I are striking to a high de- 
gree. Greater varieties of transportation 
service were available, and each made 
a vital contribution.” The report then 
proceeded to set forth “some lessons of 
the war experience” as follows: 


First: Despite the much greater traffic 
load put on transportation in this war than 
in World War I, the carriers bore the bur- 
den and without substantial government 
operation of their properties. This accom- 
plishment required greater effort, however, 
on the part of all forms of transportation, 
including forms which were in their in- 
fancy in the first World War. This could 
not have been done without extensive ship- 
per, carrier, employee, and government co- 
operation, and without resort to the service 
and other orders issued by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and by ourselves. 
That shipper and carrier cooperation, with 
government orders directed to specific ur- 
gent situations, was able to accomplish so 
much suggests possibilities of securing bet- 
ter and more economical service in peace- 
time. 

Second: All forms of transportation are 
needed in the defense of the nation and in 
the waging of war. None has a prior claim 
in this respect, though, in terms of size 
alone, the railroads made the greatest con- 
tribution, and, aside from air and pipe-line 
transportation, experienced the largest in- 
crease in traffic. Private transportation of 
persons or commodities was found to be 
less essential than transport for-hire and 
much of it ceased. Domestic transportation 
on the open seas was vulnerable to enemy 
attack, but contributed vessels whose serv- 
ices were of the utmost importance in prose- 
cuting the war. 

Third: Under pressure of war condi- 
tions, some transportation tasks came to be 
assigned to certain carriers and some to 
others. We here only call attention to the 
facts and express no opinion as to their 
possible peacetime significance. 

Finally: The wartime conduct of trans- 
portation required continuing and alert 
functioning of the basic regulatory process, 
in conjunction with controls by other agen- 
cies of general prices and of charges over 
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which we have only minimum rate powers. 
Regulation, as well as the agencies of trans- 
port, has stood the test of war. 


The usual review of traffic and earn- 
ings of transportation agencies included 
data which showed that carriers under 
commission jurisdiction reported for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, gross 
revenues of $12,863,548,000. The rail- 
roads accounted for $9,741,196,000 of the 
total. Traffic figures covering all car- 
riers are given for the calendar years 
1944 and 1943. In the former the rail- 
roads produced 745,854 million ton-miles 
or 69.92 per cent of the total (1,066,717 
million) ton-miles reported by all car- 
riers. The railroad proportion of the 
1943 total was 71.97 per cent, their rela- 
tively poorer showing in 1944 being at- 
tributable to the relative gain of the pipe 
lines which performed 12.41 per cent of 
the total 1944 ton-miles as compared with 
9.43 per cent in 1943. 

Meanwhile, the railroad proportion of 
total passenger-miles was up from 33.53 
per cent in 1943 to 34.6 per cent in 
1944, while the private automobile’s 
proportion was down from 54.91 per cent 
to 53.56 per cent. The commission noted 
that the percentage increase in air pas- 
senger-miles in 1944 over 1943 was 
“large,” adding, however, that “the vol- 
ume of air passenger-miles was so small 
that the relative standing of the other 
carriers was practically unaffected there- 
by.” The air lines performed 0.8 per 
cent of the total passenger-miles in 1944 
and 0.61 per cent in 1943. 

The commission’s analysis of railroad 
earnings follows the pattern of that in 
previous reports, i.e., it views railroad 
employees and investors as jointly pro- 
ducing a net income to be shared by 
them. The figures, covering the year 
ended June 30, 1945, show that the rail- 
roads in that period collected gross rev- 
enues of $9,717 million. 


Investors Losing Ground 


“Of this $9,717 million of revenues 
and other income,” the commission went 
on, “$4,723,000,000 was absorbed in 
costs of materials, depreciation, taxes, 
and operating rents, leaving a balance of 
$4,994,000,000 available for wages, sal- 
aries, and investors in railway proper- 
ties. Of this remainder, $3,688,000,000 
or 72.8 per cent was consumed by wages 
and salaries, leaving $1,306,000,000 or 
26.2 per cent for fixed charges and other 
deductions, dividends, and for reserves 
and surplus. As compared with the 
preceding fiscal year, the total amount 
of revenues absorbed by wages and sal- 
aries increased about $163,000,000 and 
the investors’ share declined by about 
$100,000,000. Or in percentage terms, 
the wages and salaries proportion of the 
remainder of the revenues available for 
wages and salaries and for investors 
increased from 71.5 per cent to 73.8 per 

















cent, and the share of the investors fel] 
from 28.5 per cent to 26.2 per cent.” 

To indicate “how the railways fared 
financially during the war years,” the 
commission presented figures comparing 
the situation as of July 31, 1945, with 
that of December 31, 1941. The figures 
showed that the net current assets of 
the class I roads were up 137 per cent— 
from $799,000,000 to $1,896,000,000, 
Moreover, 63 per cent of the latter was 
in the form of cash and temporary cash 
investments, as compared with 47 per 
cent of the former. 

The commission expected “further and 
substantial improvement in the net cur- 
rent asset position” by the close of last 
year by reason of (a) potential tax re- 
funds as a result of the expedited amorti- 
zation of defense facilities permitted 
under President Truman’s September 29, 
1945, proclamation ending the emer- 
gency with respect to that matter; and 
(b) the conversion into current assets 
of post-war excess profits tax credits 
under provisions of the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1945. 

“This more comfortable position,” the 
report added, “will be of great aid to 
the carriers in facilitating the early 
restoration of maintenance which had 
to be deferred during the war period. 
It will also help in securing promptly 
the new and improved facilities they will 
require in order to provide adequate 
service and to enable them successfully 
to compete for post-war traffic.” 


Reduction of Debt 


The reduction of railroad funded debt 
and fixed interest charges is a subject 
which is continuing to receive commis- 
sion attention. In that connection it is 
stated that refunding issues approved 
during the 12 months covered by the 
report will effect a reduction of $491,- 
057,414 in future interest charges. As 
of October 1, 1945, the commission had 
approved plans of reorganization for 
32 railroads which required reduction in 
long-term debt not including unpaid in- 
terest, from $3,354,665,000 to $1,833,- 
543,000, or approximately 45 per cent, 
“much of the latter being in the form 
of income bonds involving no fixed 
charges against income.” The fixed 
charges under the 32 plans would be 
reduced from $148,865,539 to $40,113,- 
369. At the time the report was pre- 
pared, proceedings had been terminated 
or plans had been approved in 75 per 
cent of the cases representing 90 per 
cent of the road mileage originally in- 
volved in reorganizations under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Argument in support of that legisla- 
tive recommendation which called for 
enactment of S.1253 came in a section 
of the report devoted to “voluntary re- 
organizations.” There the commission 
indicated that -it might be able to ease 
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the pressure of its “wringer” if such 
legislation were passed. 

“In our fifty-seventh annual report,” 
it said, “we called attention to our prac- 
tice in connection with the approval of 
plans of reorganization, by which we 
have sought to establish, through appro- 
priate action by bondholders, a method 
for the postponement of the payment of 
fixed interest or contingent interest, pay- 
able under the terms of a mortgage... . 
We stated further that we were giving 
consideration to a possible recommenda- 
tion that the Congress adopt legislation 
which would provide for the application 
of such a provision to all railroad mort- 
gages under which bonds were outstand- 
ing, whether or not reorganization pro- 
cedures had been instituted. 

“Under the method indicated, a modi- 
fication of the terms of the securities 
concerned would be effected by the 
concurrent action of the railroad com- 
pany and the holders of not less than 75 
per cent in principal amount of all bonds 
at the time outstanding under the mort- 
gage, subject to our approval or the 
approval of any regulatory body having 
jurisdiction in the premises. The pro- 
vision for such a method is advantageous 
because of the possibilities which it 
offers for the avoidance of judicial re- 
organization and the delays incident 
thereto. Its inclusion tends somewhat 
to lessen the necessity for the strict limi- 
tations in the debt and interest charges 
of companies undergoing reorganiza- 
tion which otherwise are necessary in 
view of the wide fluctuation in railroad 
earnings experienced in the past and 
which may be expected in the future. 

“The application of such a provision 
generally to all mortgages under which 
bonds are already outstanding would be 
accomplished under the provisions of 
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$.1253 . . . which has our endorsement. 
.. . It is our opinion that this legisla- 
tion, if enacted, would materially aid in 
promoting the public interest, increase 
the stability of railroad securities, with 
resulting greater confidence therein by 
investors, and promote a more sound 
financial condition by avoiding prospec- 
tive financial difficulties.” 


Competitive Bidding 


The competitive bidding which the 
commission now requires generally in 
connection with the sale of railroad se- 
curities has brought “satisfactory” re- 
sults in “all but a few cases,” the report 
said. 

One sale during the period under 
review was called “not satisfactory.” It 
was an offering of three Southern Pa- 
cific issues totaling $125,000,000. In 
the bidding for the three series of bonds 
collectively, only one bid was received 
and the bonds were sold to that bidder. 

“The sale was not a satisfactory one,” 
the report went on. “The manager of 
the successful syndicate—long the regu- 
lar banker for the company—formed a 
group which included most of the princi- 
pal underwriters of the nation. As a 
consequence of this and of the size of 
the issue the formation of even one other 
bidding group was difficult and competi- 
tion was substantially eliminated. The 
price received by the company was thus 
adversely affected. This experience sug- 
gests that the present available under- 
writing capital in this country is hardly 
sufficient to afford effective competition 
on a very large issue. It is to be hoped 
that the better spacing of maturities and 
the steady retirement of debt through 
the operation of sinking funds and other- 
wise will soon eliminate the necessity of 
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issues that are too large for actual com- 
petition.” 

The comment on railroad accidents 
said that substantial improvement in 
the record cannot reasonably be expected 
until shortages of materials and skilled 
employees are overcome and the backlog 
of deferred repairs has been cleared up. 
Neither did the commission yet see much 
prospect of early relief from these labor 
and material shortages. 

“As restrictions are removed and em- 
ployees become available,” the report 
added, “the interrupted improvement 
programs should be resumed by the rail- 
roads, and installations of safety devices 
and systems, shown to be needed as a 
result of inadequacies of present installa- 
tions, should be promptly undertaken. 
Installations of such devices and systems 
should also be made on lines not now so 
equipped, where there is need for addi- 
tional safeguards.” 

With respect to “electronics in trans- 
portation,” the commission mentioned 
several experimental train communica- 
tion installations, summing up the dis- 
cussion this way: “Improvements in 
railroad operation by use of train com- 
munication systems is indicated. How- 
ever, there are limitations as to dis- 
tances within which communication can 
be maintained, and their reliability under 
adverse weather and climatic conditions, 
and when interference may be encoun- 
tered if parallel, crossing, or converging 
lines are equipped with these systems, 
has not yet been fully determined. The 
practical use of such systems to increase 
safety of railroad operation is to some 
extent now in the experimental and de- 
velopment stage.” 

The remainder of the report embodies 
the usual separate accounts of the work 
of the commission’s various bureaus. 











This Canadian Pacific 3000 locomotive is designed for fast passenger service 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Railroad Publicized 
to Investing Public 


Halsey, Stuart pictorializes 
Reading’s attractions 


’ to investor 

/ 

The investment firm of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. has issued a handsomely pictorial, 
34 page (9 in. by 12 in.) survey of the 
traffic, earnings, and physical and financial 
characteristics of the Reading Company. 

In thus according such rather unusual 
publicity to the attractions of a railroad 
enterprise, Halsey, Stuart & Co. explains 
that: 

“Today’s railroads are a revitalized and, 
to a large extent, a reorganized industry 
both from the standpoint of operation and 
financial structure. The industry is one 
for which the public has a new respect 
and appreciation growing out of its amaz- 
ing war-time record of achievement. In- 
stead of being a declining industry it ap- 
pears to be entering a new phase of de- 
velopment which, if not as expansive and 
dynamic as its earlier phases, promises to 
be at least more stabilized and certainly 
no less necessary to the growth and well- 
being of the nation.” 

“In point of mileage,” the investment 
firm’s booklet goes on to say, “Reading 
Company . . . can make no claim to top 
ranking position among the railroads of 
the country. Yet in point of tonnage car- 
ried, density and diversity of traffic, strate- 
gic location and adequate and modern fa- 
cilities it easily qualifies among the nation’s 
important carriers. In its historical back- 
ground, its contributions to progress both 
in railroading techniques and in the de- 
velopment of the areas served, also in the 
alertness and capabilities of its operating 
staff, it occupies, in informed circles, an 
acknowledged place of leadership.” Yet 
because Reading facilities are somewhat 
localized in character, and because over a 
long period of time it has made few de- 
mands on the financial markets, its im- 
portance as a carrier and its well en- 
trenched credit position are not as widely 
recognized as its situation: justifies. It is 
with the thought of presenting the Read- 
ing’s impressive and interesting story for 
quick and easy reading that this visualiza- 
tion of its background, its territory, facili- 
ties and personnel has been prepared.” 

The publication’s cover is a pictorial map 
of the Reading, with its concentrations of 
industry, coal, cement, limestone, gravel 
and sand, stone, and iron ore indicated 
along the route. Maps are also employed 


to show the location of important terminal 
and bridge lines, and the location of every 
industry along the road which ships or 
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T.P.&W. Moves First Train 
in Three Months 


With a special police squad look- 
ing on and strikers booing and hurl- 
ing rocks, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western on January 15 moved the 
first freight train to travel over its 
track since the road was tied up by a 
strike on October 1. It was a three- 
car load of coal consigned to the 
Central Illinois Light Company plant 
which is about one mile from the 
T. P. & W. yards in Peoria, Ill. 

According to officers of the road, 
the train was run by a crew of 
former employees who had decided 
to return to work despite union 
rules. At the same time it was re- 
ported that while union pickets 
booed the workers on the train and 
some even hurled a few rocks there 
was no further violence offered. 











receives carload freight. Graphs are used 
to compare Reading tonnage with that of 
other railroads, railway operating revenues 
with national income, Reading bridge and 
terminal traffic with total traffic, and to 
show Reading’s net capitalization-property 
investment ratio, composition of traffic rev- 
enues, dividend payments and net earnings, 
reduction in interest and rentals, and in- 
terest earning record. 

Among the subjects covered in the 
pamphlet are the company’s history, the 
cities it serves, raw material centers and 
industries served, equipment and facilities, 
the company’s war record and its personnel 
situation. 


Livestock Embargo Declared by 
Officers of Two Stockyards 


Because of the general unrest in the labor 
situation and the possibility of a nation- 
wide stoppage in the meat packing indus- 
try, the St. Paul (Minn.) stockyards on 
January 13 declared an embargo against 
all livestock shipments, either by rail or 
truck, to that market. Twenty-four hours 
later the Milwaukee (Wis.) yards an- 
nounced that no shipments of livestock 
would be accepted after noon on Janu- 
ary 14. 

The principal reasons given for the re- 
fusal to accept cattle, hogs and sheep were 
(1) shippers feared that if a strike mate- 
rialized with livestock in the yards and 
no apparent outlet for’ such livestock, the 
animals would be held in the yards at the 
shipper’s expense until buying was re- 
sumed, and (2) packers are unwilling to 
risk being caught with heavy shipments of 
livestock while a general strike threatens. 





Sees Easing of Rules 
on Pullman Service 


Kendall predicts relaxation 
of restrictions within 
next few weeks 


Present restrictions applicable to Pull- 
man equipment for civilian use “may be 
relaxed somewhat within the next few 
weeks,” according to the latest report on 
the “National Transportation Situation,” 
issued January 15 by Chairman Warren 
C. Kendall of the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads. The 
restrictions prohibit reservations of Pull- 
man space for more than 14 days in ad- 
vance and limit operation of sleeping car 
service to runs of more than 450 miles. 

Mr. Kendall said that the relaxation ap- 
peared likely even though the demands of 
the military “for extensive use of Pull- 
man cars and coaches for transportation 
of troops returning from overseas will con- 
tinue at a high level for sometime.” Mean- 
while he reported that December had wit- 
nessed the peak in the return of Army 
and Navy personnel from overseas when 
“in excess of 1,000,000 were received at 
the East and West coast ports.” The 
movement from the East coast ports to 
separation centers, Mr. Kendall went on, 
was handled “without difficulty”; but the 
arrival of men at West coast ports “was 
in such quantity as to overtax the capacity 
of the railroads to handle currently.” 


Cars Sent to West—To assist railroads 
serving the West coast, roads in other 
sections sent 1,600 coaches and baggage 
cars there. And the supply of sleeping 
cars has recently been augmented by de- 
liveries of 30 cars a day on government 
order for 1,200 troop sleepers. “The rush 
to get these men home for Christmas” 
caused a mid-December “backlog” which 
at one time totaled about 100,000 men— 
“notwithstanding the fact that roads at 
that time were moving from 22,000 to 25,- 
000 of the returnees away from the West 
coast ports daily.” The “backlog” had 
been overcome, and arrivals were being 
taken care of currently when Mr. Ker- 
dall’s present report was prepared: 

The passenger equipment sent to the 
West coast has been handled empty west- 
bound in special trains, the movement 
totaling about 650 cars daily, Mr. Kendall 
said. He added, however, that these op- 
erations have lately “been somewhat re- 
tarded due to severe cold, requiring in- 
creasing supervision against damage and 
loss of car days by freezing of pipes.” 
Meanwhile, no coaches that can be used 

(Continued on page 205) 
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Trains Are Promised 
for Summer Travel 


Army will release equipment; 
improved service and new 
cars to follow soon 


Travel conditions on the railroads, gen- 
erally speaking, should be sufficiently im- 
proved by next summer for people to take 
trips that they have had to postpone dur- 
ing the period of peak troop movements, 
according to R. W. Brown, president of 
the Reading, who made this prediction in 
the course of a radio broadcast January 
16, over Philadelphia’s station WIP, in 
which he participated with officers of the 
Shippers Advisory Boards. The broad- 
cast was a prelude to the meeting in Phil- 
adelphia the next day of the Atlantic States 
Shippers Advisory Board, one feature of 
which was a testimonial luncheon in Mr. 
Brown’s honor. 

According to the Reading president, 
there should be enough passenger equip- 
ment available for “civilian” service by 
next summer to take care of everybody 
who wants to travel. “The service may 
not be all the railroads would like to make 
it,’ he pointed out, “but I feel sure there 
will not be the congestion at stations and 
on trains we have seen from time to time 
in some sections of the country during the 
war. There should not be the difficulties 
in making reservations and buying tickets.” 


Fewer Troops by Summer—The rea- 
son the travel situation should be better by 
summer, Mr. Brown explained, is that 
military movements will have fallen off 
sharply by then, and the passenger cars 
which the eastern and southeastern rail- 
roads loaned the western lines to help 
handle military traffic eastbound from the 
Pacific coast will be back on their own 
lines. 

He went on to say that the railroads 
will be called upon to handle 2,236,000 
servicemen returning from overseas during 
the next six months, but this number is 
only about two and a quarter times what 
they had to move in the single month of 
December, 1945, on top of a record-break- 
ing holiday traffic. From now until June, 
he pointed out, about 35 per cent of the 
returning servicemen will come in through 
New York and Newport News, Va., and 
the rest will arrive at Seattle, Wash., San 
Francisco, Cal., and Los Angeles. The 
number of men arriving on the East coast 
each month will drop from 210,000 in Jan- 
uary to 96,000 in June, Mr. Brown stated, 
and the number on the West coast will go 
down from 444,000 in January to 183,000 
a month during April, May and June. 

Joseph A. Quinlan, president of the At- 
lantic States board, said that although the 
total freight traffic on the railroads in 1946 
is expected to decline, there will not be 
any great change in the car situation for 
at least several months. “For one thing,” 

t. Quinlan went on, “the grain move- 
ment, which broke all records last year, 
will continue heavy for at least the first 
Part of this year, as large quantities are 
€xported to war-ravaged countries. The 
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coal movement will also be very heavy, 
largely for the same reason. Therefore, 
the demands for cars to move these com- 
modities will still be great.” 

Declaring that it is impossible to predict 
with any degree of accuracy how much 
railroad freight traffic will decline this 
year, Mr. Quinlan stated that “the amount 
of freight traffic the railroads will be called 
upon to haul during the coming months 
will depend on production, which, in turn, 
hinges largely on labor conditions and how 
fast plants can be reconverted to peacetime 
manufacture.” 

Service Improvements—Although the 
railroads still have their war job to finish, 
Mr. Quinlan continued, they are making 
plans to improve their service. Their 
freight service of the future, he said, will 
be determined by the different types of 
traffic to be moved and the kind of trans- 
portation service needed to handle this 
business. This information is being gath- 
ered by surveys being conducted by rail- 
roads individually and collectively, he add- 
ed, and research is being carried on so that 
trains can haul more freight on better 
schedules. 

Clare J. Goodyear, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards, told the radio audience that im- 
provements in railroad passenger service, 
like those in the freight service, “are being 
guided by the traveling public’s likes and 
dislikes.” 

In describing the passenger train of the 
future, he said: “It is going to be more 
attractive, more comfortable and more con- 
venient. New passenger cars will ride 
better, and will include new room ar- 
rangements, more attractive decorations, 
and improved seating, lighting and ventila- 
tion. Many of these cars will be adaptable 
to both day and night use and there will 
be a great increase in the number of 
private-room sleeping accommodations, 
which will be sold at prices little above 
that of the present lower berth.” The 
speaker observed that the railroads are 
placing orders for approximately 2,100 
passenger cars, all of which will embody 
the very latest developments, and many of 
these cars will be in operation before the 
end of this year. 

Albert R. Beatty, manager of the Pub- 
licity Section of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, acted as the broadcast mod- 
erator. 


Timely Lecture Series to Key- 
note 27th Metal Congress 


Twenty leading authorities will engage 
in a series of five educational lectures on 
timely metal industry topics when the 
American Society for Metals hold sessions 
on February 7 and 8 during the 27th Na- 
tional Metal Congress, to be held in con- 
junction with the National Metal Exposi- 
tion in Cleveland, the week of February 
4 through 8. 

Magnesium, induction heating, corro- 
sion of metals, and the effect of surface 
stressing of metals on endurance in re- 
peated loadings are the subjects to be 
covered in morning sessions at Hotel Statler 
and in afternoon gatherings at the Public 
auditorium, where the exposition is to be 
held. 


Sees RR Success in 
Treating Folks Right 


I. C. chief doesn’t see future 
guaranteed, but alert leaders 
can make it 


Wayne A. Johnston, president of the IIli- 
nois Central, in addressing the Traffic Club 
in Chicago on January 10, expressed no 
confidence in a belief that the railroads can 
look to future success by relying wholly on 
their intrinsic economy as a transportation 
tool. Instead, in his opinion, they will 
have to go out with vigor to make their 
service clearly superior to that of other 
agencies, wherever competition arises. As 
a general policy for success, he urged that 
management follow always a policy of do- 
ing what is right, rather than what is 
“merely sharp or expedient or hallowed by 
precedent.” 

“There’s not much Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year in the railroad outlook, 
as I see it,’ Mr. Johnston said. “The 
railroads as a whole are stretched almost 
to the bursting point with a combined ci- 
villian and military passenger traffic in 
which lie grave dangers to our service 
reputation. We are faced with labor difh- 
culties, with new ones threatening to spring 
up any moment. Our railway plant as a 
whole badly needs replenishment. Stand- 
ards of serviee have suffered and are only 
slowly recovering We are beset by trou- 
bles all around us—troubles that it will take 
dull eyes to overlook and stout hearts to 
overcome. 

“Suppose there were up for determina- 
tion somewhere right now, perhaps in Con- 
gress, the simple question of existence—to 
be or not to be—for railroads, a suggestion 
that railroads be wiped ovt and that their 
plants be salvaged, destroyed or devoted to 
other purposes. What good, strong case 
could we then make for keeping our rail- 
roads? Ours is a rail-built civilization; it 
has been constructed on a railroad network 
serving and interrelating raw materials, 
manufacture and distribution; the nation 
could not long survive without railway 
service. That’s a broad statement, made 
many times and accepted without very 
much question. In war, of course, there 
was no possible alternative to railway use. 
But how much longer is it going to be ac- 
cepted as a fact of peacetime existence? At 
times railway speakers have hedged a little 
by saying that at least for heavy low-cost 
commodities that must travel in large vol- 
ume we must always have railroads. The 
economy of railway service, especially in 
view of the small number of workers re- 
quired per thousand ton-miles, is expected 
to remain practically unbeatable. 

“But will it? Already the pipelines and 
the inland waterways are tough competitors 
in those respects; so are the coastwise and 
inter-coastal ship lines, not to speak of the 
vast traffic on the Great Lakes. With both 
air and highway carriers dealing in freight 
as well as passengers, and with post-war 
developments impending in packaging and 
change of form and location of industry, 
who can say for sure that combinations 
will not be worked out which will wound 
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the railway giant so grievously in his 
Achilles heel—his net revenue—that the 
whole vast organization may collapse and 
disintegrate, at least out of private enter- 
prise, if not out of truly effective service 
altogether 

“In thus painting so dark a basic pic- 
ture, I do not want to be recorded as any 
‘bear’ on the prospects of railway survival; 
on the contrary, I am very much a ‘bull.’ 
I think the railroads have possibilities which 
have never yet been fully explored. I ex- 
pect them to survive a good many more 
than their second hundred years. I think 
we should not lean too much, however, on 
the argument that railway patronage is in- 
escapable by certain regions or certain com- 
modities. That’s one sure way of challeng- 
ing new services to arise. The one perfect 
solution is to keep our service so good 
everywhere it can be profitably rendered 
that competition cannot possibly succeed. 
That’s postwar project No. 1 on every 
railroad I know anything about. 

“Our war-time experience adds up to 
convince me of the following truths: That 
the railroads are fundamental; that they 
are the basic internal transportation agency ; 
that they are the only over-all domestic 
carrier; that they are the only fully compe- 
tent all-weather carrier embracing the 
North American continent; that they are 
the most flexible transportation agency, as 
evidenced by their handling of the precipi- 
tate traffic increase on their lines in the fall 
of 1939 and the continued increase in traf- 
fic that followed; that their personnel has 
the greatest know-how of any group in the 
science of transportation, as evidenced by 
the American Military Railway Service 
operations throughout the world; that the 
domestic railroad plant has a stand-by ca- 
pacity undreamed of by those not intimately 
acquainted with the industry; that, since 
our national security is admittedly depen- 
dent upon railway capacity to serve at 
maximum effectiveness during crisis and 
emergency, railroads must be our real and 
only all-time transportation necessity. 

“It should hearten us to know we are 
needed nationally and very likely will be 
needed for a long time to come. From the 
standpoints of service rendered, the rail- 
way investment has been a better one for 
the public as a whole than it has been for 
the owners of the properties and their 
mortgage-holders. The really big losers, 
if anything serious were to happen to cur- 
rent railway investment, would be the man 
and community who need railway trans- 
portation. In the interest of justice and 
better railway credit, the public needs to 
take a greater interest in the rewards re- 
ceived by those who have financed the rail- 
roads. If we are interested in the preser- 
vation of private enterprise, let us beware 
of holding railway earnings so low that the 
owners would be better off by a sale of 
their properties to the government. 

“We are prepared to go forward into 
post-war railroading with modernized 
equipment and methods—and we have the 
money on hand and the orders placed to do 
that job rather adequately. We are pre- 
pared to safeguard our present traffic 
sources and to develop new ones as needed. 
Above all, we are fortified with a new un- 
derstanding of human relations, both with- 
in and without our industry, and we have 
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the inner willingness and belief to put our 
principles into practice in the old-fashioned 
American tradition of democracy and co- 
operative enterprise. 

“In other words, we regard ourselves as 
no longer set in our ways. We have lived 
and learned, and we will live and learn 
more as we go along. Progress must be 
the railway watchword. The great present 
problem of the post-war railroad resolves 
itself into a complete and immediate under- 
standing by management of the wants and 
needs, the likes and dislikes, the patiences 
and impatiences of those whom the rail- 
roads serve or seek to serve. These com- 
prise owners, customers, workers, regula- 
tors—all human beings—all men and 
women as weak or as strong as the human 
beings who make up management itself. 
People are alike and act alike and think 
alike in far more ways than they differ. If 
given a reasonably clear-cut choice between 
right and wrong, for example, far more 
people will go right than will go wrong. 

“For the railway manager seeking to 
simplify the maze of often-conflicting hu- 
man relationships in which he finds himself 
enmeshed, a careful study of fundamental 
human nature would cause him to lay down 
for himself a general rule: ‘When choice 
exists, firmly seek the right course, even 
if it is a new one, rather than the one that 
is merely sharp or smart or expedient or 
hallowed by precedent. That way—the 
right way—lie harmony and progress and 
success. 

“For the public and personnel relation- 
ships of the railroad, that principle boils 
down to another simple statement: ‘Live 
right, and you'll be liked and respected, 
both at home and abroad.’ Whole books 
have been written on the problems of pub- 
lic and personnel relations, and they have 
added up to little more than that. The 
more I think about it, the more I see the 
future of the railroads depending almost 
altogether on the judgments managements 
make with respect to the human beings 
with whom and for whom they work. Right 
at this moment there is considerable dis- 
cussion of the future of private enterprise 
in the United States—but it all boils down 
in the long run to fundamental human un- 
derstanding of benefits as opposed to dis- 
advantages. No one expects perfection, 
but how clearly can we point out the extra 
weight by which the benefits overcome the 
disadvantages? Perhaps only by so living 
and working and serving as to make pri- 
vate enterprise shine out by comparison 
with the other methods available. Just as 
in the case of the railroads themselves, pri- 
vate enterprise will survive only by clear 
human understanding of what it is and how 
it serves and how greatly its merits entitle 
it to public preference and good will. 

“This is fundamentally a moment for 
self-examination of true strengths and 
weaknesses, rather than for merely an ap- 
praisal of what the railroads are thinking 
about doing and offering in post-war pub- 
lic service. That is why I have not dealt 
extensively with new rail, of which there 
will be plenty, or new and different cars 
or possible added speeds and comforts and 
economies and special services, of all of 
which there will be many, too. That can 
all be taken for granted. True strength 
and confidence arise from having sound 











policies, from facing realities, from never 
underestimating difficulties and dangers, 
The railroads have plenty of that spirit, 
So let’s get going and make 1946 the year 
we were waiting for: the year that proves 
—in peace as in- war—that America must 
have railroads.” 


Traffic Club of Washington 
Annual Dinner 


The thirty-ninth annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Washington, D. C., will be 
held at the Mayflower Hotel in that city 
on Thursday evening, February 7. 


A.A.R. Signal Section Plans 
3-Day Annual Session 


The 48th annual meeting of the Signal 
Section, Association of American Railroads, 
will be held at The New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., October 14, 15 and 16, 
R. H. C. Balliet, Section secretary, has 
announced. 


A. A. R. Signal Section Elects 
Its 1946 Officers 


The Signal Section, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, has annotinced selection 
of the following as officers for the current 
year: Chairman, E. W. Reich, supt. tel. 
and sigs., Reading; first vice-chairman, L. 
B. Porter, supt. tel. and sigs., Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; and second 
vice-chairman, J. A. Beoddy, supt. tel. and 
sigs., Norfolk & Western. 

Elected to the committee of direction 
were E. S. Taylor, sig. engr., Canadian 
Pacific, and R. W. Troth, sig. engr., St. 
Louis-San Francisco. The latter two terms 
expire December 31, 1949. 


Army Honors Siddall 


The War Department’s highest civilian 
award—the Certificate of Appreciation— 
was conferred on January 8 upon Hugh W. 
Siddall, chairman of the Transcontinental 
& Western Passenger Association at a 
ceremony held in Chicago’s union station. 
In conferring the honor, Col. I. Sewell 
Morris, commanding officer of the Sixth 
Transportation zone, said that avoidance of 
travel rationing during the war period was 
largely due to the “efficient role played by 
Mr. Siddall as chairman of the Interterri- 
torial Military committee,” a position in 
which he represented the passenger de- 
partments of all the railroads and at the 
same time maintained direct liaison with 
officers of the Army Transportation Corps 
for the mass movement of troops by rail. 


Pacific Railway Club Discusses 
Passenger Car Program 


Recognizing the timely interest in pas- 
senger train equipment for use in meeting 
competition on the highways and in the air, 
the Pacific Railway Club presented a pro- 
gram on this subject at its San Francisco, 
Cal., meeting on January 8, and at a meet- 
ing in Los Angeles, on January 10. Includ- 
ed among the speakers at both meetings 
were Colonel E. J. W. Ragsdale, chief en- 
gineer of the Edward G. Budd Manufactur- 
ing Company, and Otto Kuhler, engineer of 
design of the American Car & Foundry 
Co. An additional speaker at San Fran- 
cisco was L. C. Ioas, assistant to vice- 
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president, system passenger traffic, South- 
ern Pacific, who told of the railroads’ plans 
for modern equipment in the post-war pe- 
riod. At the Los Angeles meeting, Doctor 
F. C. Lindvall of the California Institute 
of Technology was one of the speakers, ad- 
dressing himself to the general subject of 
dynamic suspension of rail cars. A motion 
picture on streamlined passenger equipment 
and illustrative slides were shown at both 
meetings. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 12 totaled 772,558 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on January 17. This was an in- 
crease of 120,101 cars or 18.1 per cent 
above the preceding week (which included 
the New Year holiday), a decrease of 
10,502 cars or 1.3 per cent below the cor- 
responding week last year, and a decrease 
of 6,973 cars or 0.9 per cent below the com- 
parable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended January 5 totaled 652,457 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, January 5 


District 1946 1945 1944 
UT: 126,560 122,921 147,830 
Allegheny ..... 139,645 145,587 166,091 
Pocahontas .... 45,992 0,197 5,880 
Southern ...... 108,134 113,277 117,790 
Northwestern .. 74,750 2,483 88,964 
Central Western 103,581 112,632 120,616 
Southwestern .. 53,795 66,301 72,458 





Total Western 











Districts .... 232,126 251,416 282,038 
Total All Roads 652,457 683,398 769,629 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 43,912 39,563 54,730 
Live stock ..... 20,804 15,349 17,179 
Se Shey. ox, 146,183 149,091 177,141 
MONE oho vetee oc 12,848 12,988 4,992 
Forest products. 26,090 31,145 37,547 

daca somone 9,133 9,873 14,453 
Merchandisel.c.1. 97,855 89,364 99,995 
Miscellaneous . . 295,632 336,025 353,592 
jeener aa 652,457 683,398 769,629 

coe re 506,151 584,876 
December 22 .. -...... 688,300 762,972 
December 15... 771,594 750,242 
December 8 ... _—........ 776,375 793,156 





In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended January 5 totaled 50,700, as com- 
pared with 42,322 for the previous week 
and 50,243 for the corresponding period 
last year, according to the compilation of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
amr 5, 1946 .... 50,700 28,774 
anuary 6, 1945 .... 50,243 27,703 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


January 5, 1946 .... 50,700 


28,774 
January 6, 1945 .... 50,243 


27,703 


See Easing of Rules 
on Pullman Service 
(Continued from page 202) 
for the movement of military personnel 
are being placed for movements of prison- 
ers of war. In this connection, the C. S. D. 
chairman explained that the required move- 
ment of 80,000 prisoners a month is being 
handled under coordinating arrangements 
which provide that the prisoners shall move 
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on days when coaches moving deadhead can 
be made available. 

Mr. Kendall’s general comment on the 
freight situation said that the demand for 
cars “continues seasonally heavy,” notwith- 
standing the “current difficulties in the in- 
dustrial reconversion program.” This is 
particularly true of box and refrigerator 
cars. Among factors contributing to the 
tight situation are strikes and the five-day 
week which have tied up equipment and 
increased its turn-around time. Also, there 
have been interferences to operations due 
to cold and storms, and the unseasonal 
warm weather and heavy rains causing 
flash floods in Central Western territory. 
The December turn-around time for cars 
was given by Mr. Kendall as 16.7 days 
compared with 16.2 days in December, 
1944, and 15.5 days in December, 1943. 


Box Cars Still Short—Reporting on 
the situation by types of cars, the C. S. D. 
chairman said that there are still some de- 
ficiencies in the supply of box cars, par- 
ticularly on Western roads. Although 
total carloadings fell off during the latter 
part of December, the traffic in commodi- 
ties loaded in box cars “decreased only 
slightly as compared with the high level 
which has been maintained since V-J Day.” 
Eastern and Southern roads are continu- 
ing deliveries of empty box cars to West- 
ern district roads, such deliveries from 
November 1 to January 6 having totaled 
70,365 cars or an average of 1,050 daily. 
Since January 1 the daily deliveries have 
averaged 1,414 cars. 


The supply of automobile cars remains 
adequate, since there has been “no change 
in the unsettled conditions in the automo- 
tive industry.” The demand for stock cars 
“continues heavy,” and the supply has been 
“extremely tight, resulting in some delays 
in filling all orders currently.” The con- 
tinued tight refrigerator car situation has 
brought shortages for fruit and vegetable 
loading in California, Pacific Northwest, 
Utah, Idaho, Red River Valley, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and Rio Grande Valley. There 
are also shortages in other areas where 
“reefers” are required for other commodi- 
ties. 

“Refrigerator car loadings in 1945 were 
heavier than in any previous year and ad- 
vance estimates indicate that there will be 
further increases during 1946,” Mr. Ken- 
dall went on. “The car supply will con- 
tinue tight in all producing areas. It is 
increasingly important that refrigerator 
cars be released promptly and empties 
given prompt handling.” 

Coal Cars in Demand—With respect to 
coal cars, the C. S. D. chairman predicted 
that there will be demand for every ton 
of coal that can be produced in this year’s 
first quarter, and he added that this means 
“continuance of heavy requirements for 
coal cars.” He also mentioned the “strong 
probability” that West coast ports will be 
used for the exporting of available West- 
ern coal to China and Europe. In this 
connection Mr. Kendall went on to say 
that export movements through “widely 
scattered ports” are already having “a very 
serious effect on car supply”; and “if de- 
ficiencies at mines are to be avoided, the 
closest possible cooperation of shippers and 
receivers in the prompt release, and of car- 


riers in expediting the movement of coal 
cars, will be necessary.” 

The demand for gondolas is heavy in the 
Pacific Northwest for lumber shipments, 
in the head-of-the-lakes area for pulpwood 
and coal, and at Atlantic ports for return- 
ing used war materials. However, the 
supply “generally is adequate and sufficient 
cars have been moved into districts re- 
quiring assistance”; so “no deficiencies are 
anticipated.” The “comparatively light” 
demand for flat cars has made the supply 
adequate with a number of roads reporting 
a surplus of shorter cars. The seasonal 
decline in the demand for covered hoppers 
has been in evidence for some time, but any 
surplus has been assigned to shuttle serv- 
ice for the movement of grain from eleva- 
tors to ports for export. 

Accumulations of l.c.l. referred to in 
the December report “have been largely 
worked off and the situation at this time 
in these respects is substantially normal,” 
Mr. Kendall said. These conditions, he 
added, have been brought about largely by 
the placing of embargoes; and he stated 
later that some embargoes may have to be 
reissued if new accumulations of freight 
result from continuation of trucker strikes 
in the Middle West. 

Conditions with respect to the inter- 
change of carload shipments with the Na- 
tional of Mexico are less favorable than 
a few weeks ago. “The accumulation of 
cars awaiting movement at the border be- 
came so excessive,” Mr. Kendall said, “that 
it was necessary on January 10 to suspend 
all loading against the embargo until Jan- 
uary 21, at which time the situation will be 
reviewed to determine if movements 
through the ports are sufficiently liquid to 
justify cancellation of the suspension 
order.” 

Car Detention Up Sharply—December 
car detention reports indicated that the 
percentage of cars detained by shippers be- 
yond the 48 hours free time was 19.07, “the 
highest record of detention since Decem- 
ber, 1943, when the figure was 21.3. The 
November, 1945, figure was 16.53 per cent. 
“Whatever is the cause of this increased 
detention,” Mr. Kendall said, “it is appar- 
ent that same is responsible to a marked 
degree for the existing rather tight freight 
car situation, and it is a definite demon- 
stration that all receivers of freight cars 
should be impressed with the need for 
prompt release of cars.” 

The report’s figures on the supply of 
equipment showed that there was a de- 
crease of 91 in the number of serviceable 
freight cars—December 1 compared with 
November 1. The bad-order percentage 
on December 1 was 4.1 compared with 2.9 
per cent on November 1, 1944. 


Court Approves Monon Revamp 


Thirteen years of receivership ended for 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville on 
January 11 when Federal Judge Michael L. 
Igoe at Chicago gave final approval of 
that road’s reorganization plan. The plan 
which has also won the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and a 
two-third majority of the various classes of 
security holders, wrote off $14,000,000 in 
defaulted interest, reduced capitalization of 
the road from $42,250,000 to $30,000,000, 
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and provides for the appointment of three 
reorganization managers. 

New securities issuable under the plan, 
and to be dated January 1, 1943, include 


first and second mortgage income bonds 
totaling $16,500,000 and Class A and B 


common stock totaling $13,500,000 at $25 
a share for either class. 

The property was relieved of fixed inter- 
est charges of $1,500,000 a vear, and sub- 
stituted for them will be contingent charges 
of $1,005,704 $705,704 of con- 
tingent interest on new income bonds, $100,- 
000 of bond retirement 
and $200,000 for additional and betterment 
funds. 


wa ed 
including 


sinking funds for 


Two Roads Pay “Smoke” Fines 


On the grounds that they have done 
“everything possible” to eliminate violation 
of Chicago's anti-smoke ordinance, the Chi- 
cago & North Western and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific have each 
paid $200 fines rather than accept a court's 
offer to take time in an effort to 
comply with the law. A _ third railroad, 
the Pennsylvania, which was also charged 
with a similar offense, accepted the offer 
of Judge Francis Borelli and was granted 
a continuance to March 5. 

Representatives of the North Western 
and the Milwaukee told the court that their 
respective roads had entered orders for a 
substantial number of Diesel-electric switch- 
ing engines as a means of avoiding the 
smoke nuisance and had also instructed en- 
gine crews in the yards to do “everything 
possible” to overcome smoke. 

The Pennsylvania meanwhile accepted the 
stay in the belief that further improve- 
ments could be made. This road, which 
uses the same yards, faced payment of a 


fine of only $100. 


Ill. Cen. Survey Shows Good 
Market in South America 


Prospects are bright for larger sales of 
United States’ railway equipment, appli- 
ances and materials in South America and 
the time now is ripe for expansion, ac- 
cording to two foreign trade emissaries 
of the Illinois Central System, who have 
just returned from a four-month, 15,000- 
mile tour of Latin America. 

Philip A. Webb, Jr., general traffic agent 
at Chicago, and Jose M. Giralt, general 
agent at Havana, Cuba, visited 20 market- 
ing and manufacturing centers in Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia and Venezuela, while 
surveying conditions and opportunities for 
trade and interviewing hundreds of pros- 
pective customers and shippers. 

“Everywhere we went we found that 
United States’ products are in heavy de- 
mand and have a good reputation,” the 
trade emissaries reported. However, Eu- 
ropean countries, already are re-establish- 
ing trade outlets, Great Britain has made 
token shipments of automobiles, and many 
foreign concerns have publicity campaigns 
well under way. United States manufac- 
turers may be more interested just at pres- 
ent in supplying the pent-up domestic de- 
mand than in exporting but immediate 
action is essential if the Latin American 
market is to be cultivated. 

The general condition of railway equip- 
ment, tracks and other facilities is con- 
siderably inferior to that of our railways, 


more 
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Mr. Webb reported. The modernization 
of their railways is essential in conjunc- 
tion with the large amount of construc- 
tion now under way and in prospect in 
practically all South American countries. 
Railway equipment generally is of smaller 
types than our own and design must of 
necessity be adapted to their specific re- 
quirements. 

South Americans were reported to be 
skeptical that manufacturers in this country 
would take advantage of the current situa- 
tion and would let their foreign customers 
wait until domestic demands have been 
supplied. As Latin Americans view the 
situation, Mr. Webb pointed out, manu- 
facturers and suppliers here should feel 
obligated to allocate a proportion of their 
production to supply South American needs 
along with those of their domestic cus- 
tomers. Failure to do so will mean that 
they will be forced to buy from other 
sources that are anxious for the trade. 

Consumer demand is at its strongest, ac- 
cording to observations of Messrs. Webb 
and Giralt, in Brazil, Argentina, Colombia 
and Venezuela. Products contributing to 
economic welfare—such as machinery of 
all kinds, automotive and transport equip- 
ment, agricultural implements, iron and 
steel articles, other manufactured articles 
of various kinds, as well as foodstuffs and 
specialties for consumption and use in fac- 
tories—are usually found on the preferred 
lists, and strong demand for them exists. 


November Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., transported in 
November, 1945, a total of 1,792,811 tons 
of freight, a decrease of 8.1 per cent be- 
low the 1,951,335 tons transported in Oc- 
tober, and a drop of 9 per cent below the 
November, 1944, total of 1,969,522 tons. 
The A. T. A. index number, based on the 
1938-1940 average monthly tonnage of the 
reporting carriers, was 165.1 for November. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. statement, are based on reports 
from 206 carriers in 37 states. Truckers 
in the Eastern district reported tonnage de- 
creases of 7.2 per cent below October and 
9.8 per cent below November, 1944. In 
the Southern region the decrease under 
October was 15.1 per cent while the drop 
below November, 1944, was 13.4 per cent. 
Decreases in the Western district averaged 
8.2 per cent below October and 5.5 per cent 
below November, 1944. 


N. Y. C. Issues Booklet on 
Reinstatement of Veterans 


The office of the vice-president, person- 
nel, of the New York Central has issued 
a booklet entitled “The Veteran Returns,” 
to guide “supervisors handling the return 
of war veterans to our service.” The book- 
let states the legal position, and intentions, 
of the railroad in the reemployment of all 
discharged personnel of the military serv- 
ices and merchant marine, who left the 
New York Central to join the armed 
forces. 

Stress is laid on the necessity for co- 
operation with the appropriate labor or- 
ganization in the resolution of problems 
involving type of work and seniority, with 
special emphasis on cases involving dis- 
abled veterans. The booklet also states 
that the New York Central will encourage 
returning veterans to take leaves of ab- 











sence so that they may obtain education 
under the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 

It is requested that the vice-president, 
personnel, be advised of all instances jn 
which a veteran cannot be returned to his 
former occupation. 


A. R. E. A. Nominations 


As the result of the action of the Nomi- 
nating committee of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, presented to 
the Board of Direction of the association 
recently, the following nominations for offi- 
cers of the association will appear on the 
ballot to be mailed shortly to members: 

President, J. B. Akers, assistant chief 
engineer, Southern Railway System, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; vice-president, Armstrong 
Chinn, chief executive officer, Alton, Chi- 
cago; directors (three to be elected), C. 
H. Blackman, chief engineer, Louisville & 
Nashville, Louisville, Ky.; W. J. Hedley, 
assistant chief engineer, Wabash, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. S. McBride, chief engineer, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, Chicago; J. M, 
Symes, vice-president, Pennsylvania, West- 
ern region, Chicago; J. F. Pringle, vice- 
president and general manager, Canadian 
National, Toronto, Ont.; E. C. Vanden- 
burgh, engineer of maintenance, Chicago & 
North Western, Chicago; E. E. Oviatt, 
chief engineer, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, New Haven, Conn.; S. E. Arm- 
strong, engineer maintenance of way-sys- 
tem, New York Central, New York, and 
H. F. King, special engineer, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

For members of the Nominating com- 
mittee (five to be elected): R. P. Hart, 
chief engineer, Missouri Pacific, St. Louis, 
Mo.; O. G. Wilbur, assistant to engineer 
of buildings, Baltimore & Ohio; T. A. 
Blair, assistant chief engineer, system, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Chicago; 
C. B. Bryant, assistant to vice-president in 
charge of research and tests, Southern Rail- 
way System, Washington, D. C.; L. T. 
Nuckols, engineer maintenance of way, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, Va.; L. L. 
Adams, assistant chief engineer, Louisville 
& Nashville, Louisville, Ky.; F. J. Bishop, 
engineer maintenance of way, Toledo Ter- 
minal, Toledo, Ohio; C. H. Fox, special 
engineer, Canadian Pacific, Winnipeg, 
Man.; W. H. Brameld, assistant to chief 
engineer maintenance of way, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and W. D. Simpson, chief 
engineer, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. 

In addition to the above names to be 
ballotted on, C. J. Geyer, general manager, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, will be advanced au- 
tomatically to the position of senior vice- 
president. 


Eastern Passenger Agents 
Elect Officers 


At the luncheon held in the Waldorf 
Astoria hotel, New York, January 3, the 
General Eastern Passenger Agents’ Asso- 
ciation elected the following officers to 
serve during the coming year: President, 
I. W. MacMullin, division passenger agent, 
Pennsylvania ; vice-president, F. H. Rainey, 
general passenger agent, Hudson River Day 
Line; secretary, Joseph V. Fagan, general 
eastern passenger agent, Norfolk & West- 
ern; treasurer, J. L. Hackett, division pas- 
senger agent, Baltimore & Ohio; and as- 
sistant secretary, L. J. Irvin, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, Florida East Coast. 
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I.C.C. Summarizes 
1944 Accident Data 


Shows fatality rate at new low 
despite war hazards and 
record traffic 


Railroad accidents of all kinds during 
the calendar year 1944 resulted in 4,781 
deaths, a decrease of 3.26 per cent under 
the 1943 total of 4,942, and passenger fatal- 
ities decreased 5.28 per cent, from 265 to 
251, although a larger passenger-miles total 
was reported, according to Accident Bulle- 
tin No. 113, which was made public Jan- 
uary 16 by the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The over-all vol- 
ume of traffic was 0.86 per cent greater in 
1944 than in the previous year, as meas- 
ured in train-miles, resulting in a fatality 
rate for 1944 of 4.07 persons per million 
train-miles, a new low record since these 
data have been compiled, and a substantial 
reduction below the 4.24 reported for 1943, 
the best previous year. 

An increase of 1.51 per cent in the num- 
ber of non-fatal injuries to all persons was 
reported in 1944, however, as compared to 
the previous year, the respective totals be- 
ing 61,227 and 60,317. This figure was 
higher than in any recent year, but fell 
considerably below 1929’s 76,979. The fre- 
quency rate for non-fatal injuries likewise 
showed some increase in 1944 as compared 
to 1943, the figures being respectively 52.1 
and 51.8 persons per million train-miles. 
The number of non-fatal injuries to pass- 
engers, however, dropped in 1944 to 5,763 
from the previous year’s 6,155, the equiv- 
alent frequency rates being, respectively, 
60.2 and 70.0 per billion passenger-miles. 

The reduction in the number of passen- 
ger fatalities in a period of larger volume 
of travel resulted in a substantial improve- 
ment in the frequency rate for 1944 as com- 
pared in 1943, the respective figures being 
2.62 and 3.01 per billion passenger-miles. 
While the 1944 total of passenger fatalities 
exceeded that of any recent year except 
1943, the frequency rate was lower than in 
1943, 1940, or 1938. 

Of the 251 passenger fatalities reported 
for 1944, 181 resulted from train accidents, 
and the bulletin comments that 93.37 per 
cent of the latter resulted from 7 accidents, 
as follows (the year in each case being, of 
course, 1944): A collision January 13 on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; a de- 
railment July 6 on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville ; a derailment August 4 on the Atlan- 
tic Coast Line; a collision September 14 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; a colli- 
sion September 28 on the Chicago & 
Northwestern; and a derailment November 
8 and a collision December 31, both on the 
Southern Pacific. 
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Casualties to Employees—Data on 
casualties to employees show that 978 
were killed and 47,330 injured in acci- 
dents of all kinds in 1944. These figures 
represent a decrease of 0.20 per cent from 
the 980 fatalities reported in 1943, but an 
increase of 3.35 per cent from the 45,794 
non-fatal injuries for that year. The total 
of non-fatal injuries to employees exceeds 
that for any year since 1929, and with the 
exception of 1943 the same is true of 
fatalities. As a result in a further in- 
crease in the number of man-hours worker 
(from 3,690 million in 1943 to 3,843 million 
in 1944), however, the frequency rate for 
employee fatalities per million man-hours 
showed a decline, as compared with 1943, 
from 0.266 to 0.254, and the frequency 
rate for non-fatal employee injuries per 
million man-hours declined from 12.41 to 
12.32. The latter figure is still higher than 
for any year since 1929, except 1943. 

Commenting on these figures, the bulletin 
said: “Whether or not the necessity for 
utilizing less experienced workers and for 
recalling retired employees to active service 
contributed to the increase [as compared to 
the 1940-1944 average, especially] cannot 
be determined from available data, although 
it may have had some influence aside from 
the additional hazards created by the 
movement of greatly increased traffic.” 

With respect to injuries to employees, 
the bulletin makes the usual estimate of the 
“economic loss” involved, on the basis of 
$5 per day per man. It calculates that 
1,415,432 days were lost in 1944 as a re- 
sult of temporary and permanent non-fatal 
injuries to employees, and the resulting 
“economic loss” is put at $7,077,160. At the 
same rate per day, the equivalent figure 
for earlier years was as follows: 1943, 
$7,780,970; 1942, $6,466,610; and 1941, 
$5,359,460. 

Continuing the trend of recent years, 
scarcely interrupted in the past decade, 
total casualties to trespassers again fell 
off in 1944. The year’s fatalities among 
that class of persons totaled 1,491, as com- 
pared to the 1943 total of 1,715; and the 
non-fatal injuries to trespassers were down 
from 1,343 to 1,147. Such data, the bulle- 
tin comments, further reflect the “influence 
of prevailing economic conditions upon 
accidents of this kind.” Trespasser fatal- 
ities per million motive-power miles (loco- 
motive-miles and motor train-miles) were 
0.82 in 1944 as compared to 0.95 in 1943; 
the injury rate on the same basis was 0.63 
as compared to 0.74. 


Grade-Crossing Accidents—There was 
a reversal in 1944 in the downward trend 
in the number of rail-highway grade-cross- 
ing accidents which had coincided with war- 
time travel restrictions, the total being 
3,811 as compared to 3,781 the previous 
year. The totals of persons killed were 
1,840 in 1944 and 1,732 in 1943; of those 

(Continued on page 210) 


Debt Refundings 
Cut Interest 25.73% 


Annual charges reduced $20.8 
million between June, 1944, 
and December, 1945 


Railroad debt-refunding operations au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission during the 19 months from June, 
1944, to December, 1945, will reduce an- 
nual interest charges on the issues involved 
by $20.8 million or 25.73 per cent, accord- 
ing to the latest issue of “Monthly Com- 
ment on Transportation Statistics,” pub- 
lished by the commission’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics. 


Nearly $2 Billion Refunded—During 
the 19 months the commission approved 
finance applications authorizing the issu- 
ance of $1,835,092,000 par value of mort- 
gage bonds by various classes of railroads 
for the purpose of refunding $1,936,024,668 
of securities outstanding in the hands of 
the public. Noting that the refundings 
were designed “primarily to reduce inter- 
est charges,” the bureau points out that 
the immediate debt reduction of 5.21 per 
cent is “comparatively small.” It adds, 
however, that sinking funds have been pro- 
vided “which will materially reduce this 
debt before maturity.” Also, it calculates 
that the interest saving noted above “is 
equivalent to nearly one-fifth of the total 
debt reduction of $100.9 million.” 

“Over the life of the new refunding 
issues, the last maturity of which occurs 
in 2003,” the “Comment” continues, “the 
total savings from these refundings is es- 
timated at about $498.5 millions represent- 
ing the total interest savings after premi- 
ums, discounts, expenses and commissions 
involved. Ignoring certain redemptions for 
cash and other related factors, the 46 
authorizations for refunding will substitute 
54 new indentures and issues for 76 older 
indentures and issues. . .. These authori- 
zations will represent a sharp increase in 
the amount of obligations running for 25 
years or less and a substantially equal 
decrease in those with a life of over 50 
years. 

Average Maturity Advanced 12 Yrs. 
—“The new issues will represent 1,784 
debt years or an average of 33 years per 
indenture while the 76 old issues to be re- 


‘funded represented 3,195 debt-years to ma- 


turity or an average of 42 years per 
indenture. At the date the refunding au- 
thorizations were granted these old issues 
had a total unexpired life of 1,658 debt- 
years or an average of a little more than 
21 years per indenture. The new debt, 
therefore, has only 12 years longer to run 
to maturity on the average than the un- 
expired term of the old debt to be re- 
funded.” 
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The breakdown of the figures by classes 
of railroads shows that the Class I line- 
haul roads received during the 19 months 
31 authorizations, involving’ refunding is- 
sues aggregating $1,491,633,000 to replace 
old issues aggregating $1,583,235,668. Here 
the annual interest reduction was from 
$66,813,091 to $49,265,164—a cut of 26.26 
per cent, as compared with the 25.73 per 
cent average for roads of al! classes. 


“Abnormal” Expenses—Pursuing its 
efforts to “keep the record straight” with 
respect to railroad net earnings during 
1945’s last four months, when there were 
extraordinary charges for the expedited 
amortization of defense projects, the bu- 
reau states that the November, 1945, op- 
erating expenses, like those of September 
and October, were “inflated” by such ex- 
traordinary charges. A table shows that 
the November charges to amortization were 
$31,638,077 in excess of “normal,” which 
is set up as the $8,190,938 in monthly 
charges reported by those roads contin- 
uing to amortize on a monthly basis, “plus 
minor adjustments.” 

From this total amortization charge of 
$39,829,015, the bureau deducts the $25,577,- 
441 concurrently credited to railway tax 
accruals, thus arriving at a figure of 
$6,060,636 as the resulting reduction in 
November net railway operating income 
and net income. By like calculations, the 
resulting reductions in September and Oc- 
tober net earnings are shown to have been 
$24,101,247 and $28,925,717, respectively. 

“The important effect of these adjust- 
ments,” the bureau goes on, “is indicated 
by the fact that the net reduction amounted 
to 8.99 per cent of the November, 1945, 
net railway operating income which would 
‘ otherwise have been recorded. The per- 
centage for September and October, 1945, 
was 35.4 and 34.7 respectively.” The bu- 
reau estimates that as of December, 1945, 
approximately $336 millions remained as 
the unamortized balance of railroad ex- 
penditures for defense projects. 

Freight Revenue Down 20%—The 
“Comment’s” regular monthly review of 
revenues shows that the freight revenue of 
the Class I roads in November, on a 
daily basis, was 2.7 per cent lower than 
for October and 20.8 per cent under No- 
vember, 1944. The freight revenue index 
(based on the 1935-1939 monthly average 
as 100) was 178.5, the lowest since March, 


1942, when it stood at 171.5. October’s 
index was 183.4. 
November passenger revenue, on a 


daily basis, was 2.7 per cent more than 
for October and 3.8 per cent more than 
for November, 1944. The November pas- 
senger revenue index was 429.4 as com- 
pared with October’s 418.3 and November, 
1944’s 413.9. 

The discussion of the carloading outlook 
includes a warning that the refrigerator 
car situation “is currently more serious 
than at any time in the past four years, 
due to a decrease in the number of cars 
and increasing proportion of bad-order cars 
in need of heavy repairs, as well as an 
increase in the amount of goods to be 
shipped.” The bureau adds that if the 


demand for transportation of perishables 
is met, “it will presumably be through the 
use of substitutes for this type of equip- 
ment.” 
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High-grade box cars are also “extremely 
short in supply at present,” the “Com- 
ment” goes on. “Reasons advanced for 
shortages,” it continues, “include cars tied 
up due to labor difficulties, detention at 
ports, and the five-day week in many in- 
dustries, which cuts days available for 
unloading. An informal estimate indicates 
that the supply of cars has been cut, in 
effect, about 10 per cent by the five-day 
week alone.” With respect to coal load- 
ings, the bureau predicts that the demand 
for coal is such that other consumers 
should absorb most of that produced even 
though the steel mills close down. 


Large Shifts in Tonnage—Data pre- 
sented on tonnage (excluding 1.c.1.) orig- 
inated and terminated by states in 1944 
show that in that year the railroads 
originated 1,469 million tons, an increase 
over 1943 of 0.6 per cent as compared 
with a decrease of 0.4 per cent in tons 
terminated. By individual states the 
change in tons originated varied from an 
increase of 20 per cent in Nevada to a 
decrease of 22.7 per cent in South Dakota. 
Changes in tons terminated varied from 
an increase of 19.7 per cent in Virginia to 
a decrease of 30.7 per cent in Oklahoma. 
Treating the New England states as a unit 
(as the compilation does), the states are 
rather evenly divided between those show- 
ing increases and decreases, both in origi- 
nations and terminations. 

Pennsylvania in 1944 originated 17.21 
per cent of the total U. S. tonnage and 
terminated 13.63 per cent, “both these highs 
being attributed to its coal traffic.” West 
Virginia was next in importance in origi- 
nations contributing 10.52 per cent of the 
national total, but terminated only 1.74 per 
cent, its shipments of coal being “largely 
interstate.” Illinois ranks third in both 
tons originated and terminated, while Ohio 
ranks second in tons terminated but fifth 
in tons originated. Official Classification 
and Mountain Pacific territories had 
greater importance in 1944 as receivers of 
freight than as forwarders, while the re- 
verse is true of Southern, Western Trunk 
Line and Southwestern territories. 

The bureau’s analysis of freight train 
performance data for the first 10 months 
of 1945 indicates that “in most cases the 
performance fell below the level attained 
in the same period of 1944.” It is pointed 
out, however, that the 1945 averages “still 
reflected a great improvement over that of 
1941, the last prewar year.” 


Cars 64% Steel—Another tabulation in- 
dicates the growth in the use of steel cars 
since 1920. It shows that in that year 
only 27.1 per cent of the freight-carrying 
cars on Class I roads were of steel con- 
struction; 38.2 per cent were equipped 
with steel underframes; and 34.7 per cent 
were of other construction, mostly wooden. 
At the close of 1944, 63.8 per cent of the 
cars were steel; 33.9 per cent steel under- 
frame; and only 2.3 per cent of other 
construction. 

The failure of the proportion of steel 
cars to increase more than three per cent 
during the 1941-1944 period is attributed 
to “the scarcity of steel during the war 
years and the intensive use made of all 
equipment available.” The overall figures 
show that the number of steel cars in- 








creased 79.1 per cent, from 630,150 to 
1,128,340, between 1920 and 1944, while 
the number with steel underframes de- 
clined 32.4 per cent, from 886,296 to 599,224 
and those of other construction dropped 
94.8 per cent, from 805,579 to 41,955. 

“There has been an even more decided 
trend toward steel cars in passenger-train 
service,” the bureau continues. “On De- 
cember 31, 1920, Class I roads had 53,501 
passenger-train cars in service, of which 
15,111 (282 per cent) were steel; 6,573 
(12.3 per cent) steel underframe; and 
31,817 (59.5 per cent) of other construc- 
tion, mostly wooden. At the close of 1944, 
the 37,837 passenger-train cars in service 
were distributed as follows: Steel, 31,283 
(82.7 per cent); steel underframe, 5,631 
(14.9 per cent) ; and wooden, 923 (2.4 per 
cent). All of the passenger cars of the 
Pullman Company as of the close of the 
year 1944 were of steel construction.” 

That the freight forwarders were doing 
better last year than in 1944 is indicated 
by the bureau’s analysis of the quarterly 
returns of 50 forwarders reporting reve- 
nues of $100,000 or more per year, which 
show that for the first half of 1945 the 
reporting companies had a net income be- 
fore provision for income taxes of $915,087 
as compared with a deficit of $293,407 for 
the corresponding 1944 period. After in- 
come taxes, the net for the first half of 
1945 was $552,652 as against a net deficit 
of $522,006 in the 1944 period. The av- 
erage forwarder charge per 100 Ib. of 
freight increased from $1.90 in 1944 to 
$2.03 in 1945, or 6.8 per cent. 


Panama Canal Used to Ease 
Load on Western Railroads 


The War Department has disclosed ar- 
rangements to afford some relief to western 
railroads in the movement to eastern des- 
tinations of service men being returned 
to this country from stations in the Pacific. 
Already one vessel sailing from Japan has 
arrived at New York, after passing through 
the Panama canal, and the West Point, 
the pre-war America, which is the largest 
passenger ship built in this country, was 
scheduled to sail from Manila with more 
than 7,500 men aboard in time to reach 
New York about February 3. 

The Army’s policy has been to avoid 
movements from the Pacific through the 
Panama canal to eastern ports, it was ex- 
plained, because such routing normally adds 
about two weeks to the average ocean trip 
of five or six weeks, so slowing the return 
of the men and reducing the usefulness of 
the vessels. Exceptions are being made, 
however, in cases where the ships normally 
are assigned to Atlantic ocean service, as 
was the West Point, in view of the present 
surplus of shipping on all oceans. 

Additional relief to the railroads will be 
afforded by arrangements for the return 
of prisoners of war to Europe through 
Pacific coast ports and the Panama canal, 
the War Department also has announced. 
So far as facilities permit, it is expected 
to move prisoners now held in the western 
half of the United States by this route, 
rather than through Atlantic coast ports, 
and thus to reduce the demand for railroad 
service in the direction of the heavy move- 
ment of American service men. Where 
empty equipment is moving to Pacific ports 
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to pick up more returning troops, it can 
be used to transfer prisoners to those ports 
without interfering with troop movements, 
it was pointed out. 

Army policy contemplates the departure 
of the last prisoner of war from this coun- 
try by the end of April. Already 1,650 
Germans have been moved from Douglas, 
Wyo., and Greeley, Colo., through Seattle, 
Wash., and another 6,650 Germans and 
4,500 Italians are scheduled for movement 
from Colorado, Utah and California points 
through California ports. 


Air Lines Want More Letter 
Mail, Also Parcel Post 


Recommendations looking toward a 
greatly expanded air mail service and lower 
postage rates on air mail were made by a 
spokesman for the air lines, former Con- 
gressman Robert Ramspeck, executive vice- 
president of the Air Transport Association, 
at a recent conference of industry repre- 
sentatives and officials of the Post Office 
Department which was called for a dis- 
cussion of the results of studies the depart- 
ment has had under way of various pro- 
posals for altering air mail postage charges 
and service. 

Mr. Ramspeck urged that the rate for 
domestic air mail postage be reduced at 
once to 5 cents per ounce, to be followed 
by further reductions until there would 
be no differential, ultimately, so far as non- 
local mail is concerned, between rates by 
air or surface carriers. As a means toward 
the more active promotion of air mail oper- 
ations, he urged also that an air parcel post 
service be established. The postal service 
representatives indicated that the total 
weight of letter mail moving more than 
300 miles is about 252,000,000 Ib. annually. 
This compares with about 34,000,000 Ib. of 
air mail transported in 1944. It was cal- 
culated that, under existing conditions, the 
use of air transportation for all letter mail 
traveling over 300 miles, with the 3 cents 
per ounce postage rate, would reduce postal 
revenue $48,000,000. 


Bankruptcy Court Can’t Settle 
Jurisdictional Disputes 


The function of a federal court having 
jurisdiction over a railroad undergoing re- 
organization under the provisions of section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act is limited, insofar 
as railway union jurisdictional disputes are 
concerned, to that which is appropriate to 
a carrier under the terms of the Railway 
Labor Act, and does not extend to the 
interpretation in the first instance of con- 
tracts between the railroad and the unions 
or the granting of relief sought as a result 
of such adjudication, according to a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Order of Railway Conductors vs. Pitney. 
Justice Rutledge dissented in part from 
bn majority opinion delivered by Justice 

The case grew out of a dispute as to 
whether certain runs within the Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., yards of the Central of New 
Jersey should be assigned to conductors 
represented for bargaining purposes by the 
O. R. C. or those represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and 
involved an interpretation of contracts be- 
tween the unions and the road. “Usage, 
practice and custom” must be taken into 
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account and “properly understood,” and 
“intricate and technical” factual questions 
must be considered, Justice Black pointed 
out. “An agency especially competent and 
specifically designated to deal with” mat- 
ters of this nature has been created by 
Congress, he went on to say, referring to 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board. 

The O. R. C. erred in applying first to 
the reorganization court for relief when 
it felt its agreement was being violated, 
and the court erred in making an interpre- 
tation of the contracts and thereupon finally 
adjudicating the dispute, the opinion indi- 
cated. The reorganizatiin court acted prop- 
erly, however, in instructing its trustees 
what action to take, it added, though such 
instruction should be no more binding on 
the adjustment board than the action of 
any carrier. The proper procedure would 
be to apply to the adjustment board for its 
interpretation of the agreements between 
the unions and the railroad, Justice Black 
pointed out, and judicial relief is available 
to make such interpretation effective. 

Justice Rutledge agreed with the ma- 
jority as to its assignment of responsibility 
to the court and the adjustment board, re- 
spectively, but he thought the O. R. C. was 
entitled to apply to the court for injunctive 
relief pending completion of the processes 
of review thus specified, else the court might 
be deprived of power to grant full relief 
subsequently if the final decision should 
require it. 


W. V. Hardie Leaves I. C. C. 


Announcement of the voluntary retire- 
ment of William V. Hardie from his post 
as director of the Bureau of Traffic of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
having served in that capacity since March, 
1920, when the bureau was created, ap- 
peared in Railway Age of December 29, 
1945, page 1064, and notice of his appoint- 
ment as traffic consultant of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco followed in the January 12 
issue, page 172. 

Mr. Hardie was born at Hudson, N. Y., 
on July 20, 1881, and completed his edu- 
cation at the University of Texas in 1900. 
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Before World War I he was traffic man- 
ager of the Oklahoma Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, from which position he went to the 
Railroad Administration as assistant direc- 
tor of the Division of Public Service. His 
appointment to the I. C. C. came while 
he was associated with the traffic depart- 
ment of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

The commission’s Bureau of Traffic was 
set up to handle enlarged responsibilities in 
that field resulting from the passage of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, absorbing the 
former Bureau of Tariffs, which became a 
section of the new bureau. Its development 
since that time has been under Mr. Hardie’s 


guidance. 


November Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January 14 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for November and the first eleven 
months of 1945. The compilation, which is 
subject to revision, follows: 


Month 11 months 
of ended with 
November November 
Item 1945 1944 1945 1944 
f train ac- 
a ee .-. 1,232 1,297 15,314 14,737 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
TGhed paeaacrs 94 104 1,454 1,392 
pS eee 94 84 1,121 1,071 
Passengers on train: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents 
Killed ree ee 13 56 138 
Injured ..... 131 263 1,617 1,684 
(b) In _ train-serv- 
ice accidents 
ae 6 6 65 54 
Injured ..... 227 220 2,554 2,590 
Travelers not on 
Kae 1 1 16 9 
||) ea 
CS” eee 87 85 987 942 
Empl nm duty: 
iled = 79-~—«- «64801874 
Enjured ....<.. 3,692 3,731 42,906 42,780 
All other nontres- 
ssers: 
Killed Sears 196 238 1,840 1,806 
Injured ........ 668 678 6,265 6,130 
= classes 
rsons 
Killed Recuene we ee 376 426 4,232 4,273 
ERGGECE. <.0)0.65:.:. 4,899 5,061 55,450 55,197 





* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
i ere 187 217 11,662 1,605 
Injured ....... 491 483 3,802 3,626 


December Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 0.59 per 
cent—from 1,406,239 to 1,397,936—during 
the one-month period from mid-November, 
1945, to mid-December, and the December 
total was 0.18 per cent below the total for 
December, 1944, according to the prelim- 
inary summary prepared by the Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
index number, based on the 1935-1939 aver- 
age, was 139.2 for December, 1945, as com- 
pared with 136.6 for the previous month 
and 139.4 for December, 1944. 

December, 1945, employment was above 
that of the corresponding month in 1944 in 
three groups, the increase being 1.04 per 
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cent in maintenance of way and structures, 
2.42 per cent in executives, officials and 
staff assistants, and 3.33 per cent in trans- 
portation, other than train, engine and yard. 
The decline in the other four groups ranged 
from 0.45 per cent in maintenance of equip- 
ment and stores to 2.63 per cent in train 
and engine service. 

As compared with the previous month, 
there was a decline in December in only 
one employment category, maintenance of 
way and structures, but this 5.13 per cent 
drop was sufficiently large to offset the in- 
creases in the other groups, ranging from 
0.06 per cent in professional, clerical and 
general to 2.02 per cent in transportation 
other than train, engine and yard. 


Representation of Employees 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen has supplanted the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers as Railway 
Labor Act representative of Denver & Rio 
Grande Western locomotive engineers, ac- 
cording to results of a recent election which 
has been certified by the National Media- 
tion Board. The vote was 326 to 296. 

In other recent elections the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen supplanted the 
Railroad Yardmasters of America as repre- 
sentative of Cincinnati Union Terminal 
yardmasters, and it won over yardmen 
(foremen, helpers and switchtenders) em- 
ployed by the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific from the Switchmen’s Union 
of North America. Meanwhile the latter 
has supplanted the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors as representative of yardmen (con- 
ductors and brakemen) employed by the 
Indianapolis Union; and the National Or- 

. ganization Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America has supplanted the Licensed Tug- 
men’s Protective Association Local 16, In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association, as 
representative of masters employed on Wa- 
bash car ferries. 

Sergeants in the police department of 
the Southern Pacific have chosen the Na- 
tional Council Railway Patrolmen’s Unions, 
American Federation of Labor; telephone, 
telegraph and signal department employees 
of the Georgia, the Atlanta & West Point 
and the Western of Alabama have chosen 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America; and foremen and supervisors in 
the Reading mechanical and electrical de- 
partments have chosen the Railway Em- 
ployees Department, A. F. of L. 

On the Erie and on the Southern and 
other lines of its system—the Alabama 
Great Southern, the Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific, the Georgia South- 
ern & Florida, and the New Orleans & 
Northeastern, the American Train Dis- 
patchers Association has extended its cover- 
age to embrace the entire craft or class 
of dispatchers, including chief, assistant 
chief and night chief dispatchers. 


Car Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by Amendment No. 2 to Service Order No. 
369, has extended to March 15 the expira- 
tion date for that order, which establishes 
a scale of demurrage charges applicable to 
box cars. The commission’s emergency reg- 
ulations with respect to the allowance of 
free time on box cars held for unloading 
at or short of ports in coastwise, inter- 
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coastal or foreign commerce have been 
prescribed in a new Service Order, No. 434, 
effective January 18 to March 1, unless 
otherwise directed, and subject to suspension 
in case of extreme weather conditions. Ex- 
cept where less time is allowed in tariffs, 
free time on box cars so held is limited 
to 7 days, including Sundays and holidays. 

Agent King’s rerouting authority under 
the terms of Service Order No. 99 having 
been set to end April 30, unless otherwise 
directed, the same limitation has been put 
upon the life of King’s Order No. 1, as 
revised. The fourth revised version of 
King’s Order No. 7 provides that the au- 
thority there specified for rerouting in the 
northern and central sections of the country 
is to be applied to carload freight (rather 
than “freight traffic’) when the necessity 
arises from congestion or accumulation 
(rather than “extreme weather conditions”). 

The expiration date of Service Order No. 
340, revised, has been postponed to June 
30 by Amendment No. 1. This order deals 
with minimum weights on westbound car- 
load freight handled through transfer points 
west of the Mississippi river. 

The commission required certain rail- 
roads serving Sioux City, Iowa, and Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, Minn., to deliver a speci- 
fied number of empty plain box cars daily 
through those interchange points to the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific in 
the period January 12 to 19 to relieve a 
“critical” shortage of such cars in the 
Northwest. 


I, C. C. Summarizes 

1944. Accident Data 

(Continued from page 207) 
injured, 4,216 in 1944 and 4,217 in 1943. 
The bulletin points out that there was a 
“conspicuous” reduction in the number of 
pedestrians killed and injured in crossing 
accidents, the total for 1944 of those 
“striking or being struck” by trains being 
275 killed and 126 injured as compared to 
304 killed and 150 injured the previous 
year. 

Passenger automobiles were involved in 
63.05 per cent of the total number of grade 
crossing accidents in 1944, or 3.09 points 
above the 1943 ratio. For 1941, the last 
pre-war year, the comparable figure was 
70.25 per cent. Motor trucks were in- 
volved in 822 accidents with trains in 1944, 
as compared to 864 the previous year. 
Other data in the bulletin indicated that 
the frequency of crossing accidents, based 
on train-miles and automobile registrations, 
was lower in the period 1940-1944, when 
war regulations came into the picture, 
than in the pre-war period 1935-1939, al- 
though the rate increased in 1944 as com- 
pared to 1943. 

In 1944 there were 19 employees on duty 
on trains killed as.a result of accidents at 
highway grade crossings and 118 employees 
and 11 passengers injured. The comparable 
1943 figures were, respectively, 12 killed, 
and 100 and 19 injured. Damage to rail- 
way property as a result of train accidents 
at highway grade crossings (not including 
damage less than $150 in any accident) 
totaled $382,565 in 1944 as compared to 
$430,738 in 1943. 

Discussing train accidents (that is, those 








resulting from train operation in which 
railroad property damage exceeding $150 
occurs), the bulletin points out that the 
number per million motive-power units 
(locomotive-miles plus motor train-miles) 
was still higher than in 1943, which was 
higher than in any year since 1929. The 
accident rates, on this basis, for the years 
in question were 8.94 for 1944, 8.87 for 
1943, and 9.67 for 1929. The recent low 
was 4.82 for 1938. There were in all 16,258 
train accidents in 1944, compared to 16,061 
in 1943 and 13,380 in 1942. The 1944 total 
included 4,867 collisions, 8,673 derailments, 
and 31 locomotive boiler accidents. 


1945 Great Lakes Traffic 


The year 1945 set an all-time record for 
grain traffic on the Great Lakes, according 
to L. C. Turner, director, Waterways 
Transport Department of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

During the 1945 season of navigation, 
Canadian and United States vessels car- 
ried 674,280,552 bushels of grain. U. S. 
flag vessels alone carried 371,683,645 bush- 
els, exceeding the quota of 340,000,000 bush- 
els set by the Department of Agriculture. 
Both the total movement and the move- 
ment in U. S. vessels established new rec- 
ords; and for the first time in the history 
of Great Lakes navigation American flag 
vessels carried more grain than Canadian 
vessels did. 

Total bulk cargo traffic on the Great 
Lakes in 1945 was a trifle below the 1944 
record volume, but greatly exceeded the 
peace-time record of 138,500,000 net tons 
set in 1929, Mr. Turner disclosed. 

Tonnage figures for the two years fol- 
low: 





1945 1944 
OU). oe eee 84,800,520 90,911,003 
Bituminous coal ....... 53,706,679 58,747,203 
PAWMIE IED ooo so ds wis 1,575,360 1,416,127 
CT eae ee 18,717,753 16,228,880 
PANE BIONG © 555 elses si5 16,318,193 16,852,171 
NOS Sie ek wos 175,118,505 184,155,384 


Truckers Withdraw Complaint 
on South’s Express Rates 


By an order issued last week, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has dismissed 
without comment, at the complainants’ re- 
quest, the complaint, docketed as No. 
29392, wherein the Southern Motor Car- 
riers Rate Conference charged the Railway 
Express Agency with violating the Inter- 
state Commerce Act by publishing rates 
that allegedly were less than reasonable, 
being on a “truck competitive” basis and 
therefore, it was said, less than prevailing 
truck rates, but making them available only 
between certain points. Filing of the com- 
plaint was reported in Railway Age of 
October 6, 1945, page 577. 


Railroad Can Choose to Be or 
Not to Be Motor Carrier 


Applying the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the so-called Thomson case to Willett 
Company arrangements with the Wabash 
and the Pennsylvania, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 5, has ruled 
that a railroad conducting substitute truck- 
for-rail services can choose whether to as- 
sume for itself the status of a motor car- 
rier or let its contract truckers held the 
basic truck operating rights, under condi- 
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tions whereby they become virtually con- 
necting carriers and participants in joint 
rates with the railroad. The Thomson case 
(Thomson v. United States, 321 U. S. 19) 
was that wherein the court reversed the 
commission and held that the Chicago & 
North Western was entitled to truck-oper- 
ating certificates which the commission had 
awarded to that road’s contract truckers. 

In the present proceeding, No. MC-66462 
(Sub-No. 5), the commission was con- 
fronted with a situation wherein the Wa- 
bash and the Pennsylvania wanted to con- 
tinue arrangements for the performance by 
Willett of their substitute truck-for-rail 
service between Chicago and Gary, Ind.; 
but the Wabash wanted to obtain for itself 
the “grandfather” rights involved, whereas 
the Pennsylvania, not desiring the status of 
a motor carrier, wanted to leave the oper- 
ating rights with Willett. The commission 
went along on that basis, granting a cer- 
tificate covering the Wabash service to that 
road and a certificate covering the P. R. R. 
service to Willett. 

The report’s discussion leading up to 
those findings said that the proceeding 
raised two “important” issues as follows: 
“(1) In the light of the Thomson case can 
Willett, or for that matter any other car- 
rier performing for a railroad a substitute 
truck-for-rail service, have as to such oper- 
ations the status of a common carrier by 
motor vehicle even if both the parties so 
desire it; and (2) can a grant of authority 
to Willett as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle in respect of its future operations 
for the Pennsylvania be reconciled with the 
finding that in respect of its past operations 
for both the Wabash and the Pennsylvania 
the railroads have been the common carri- 
ers by motor vehicle.” 

Noting that the Thomson-case decision 
sustained the claim of the C. & N. W. to the 
certificates there involved, the commission 
goes on to assert that the court clearly did 
not intend to hold that under no circum- 
stances could a railroad and the operator of 
motor vehicles used in its substitute truck- 
for-rail service so contract and so conduct 
their operations as to give to the motor 
vehicle operator rather than the railroad 
the status of a common carrier by motor 
vehicle offering, as an independent con- 
tractor, a special type of truck-for-rail 
motor common carrier service.” 

In support of the foregoing, the commis- 
sion cited the Supreme Court’s more recent 
decision in I.C.C. v. Parker (see Railway 
Age of June 23, 1945, page 1114) wherein, 
as the commission put it: “The court sus- 
tained a grant to a rail-affiliated motor car- 
rier [Willett] of authority as a common 
carrier by motor vehicle to perform a sub- 
stitute truck-for-rail service for its pro- 
prietary railroad [P. R. R.]. In doing so 
the court overruled an argument that such a 
grant could not properly be made without 
proof (which was lacking) that presently 
operating certificated independent motor 
carriers could not adequately serve the rail- 
road’s need and thereby necessarily nega- 
tived any argument based on the Thomson 
case to the effect that the rail-affiliated 
motor carrier to which the certificate was 
granted by the commission was not in any 
event the proper applicant as between it and 
its proprietary railroad. In so doing the 
court approved a grant to a legal entity 
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other than the railroad of authority to per- 
form a substitute truck-for-rail service for 
the railroad... 

At the same time, the commission con- 
tinued, the one supplying a rail-coordinated 
truck service as a common carrier by motor 
vehicle “must operate in all respects as such 
and must comply strictly with every re- 
quirement of the act whereas one who as an 
independent contractor supplies a rail-co- 
ordinated truck service for a railroad which 
itself assumes the status of a common car- 
rier by motor vehicle has no such obliga- 
tions.” This means that there will have to 
be some change in Willett’s arrangements 
with the P. R. R. 

“In its future operations which are co- 
ordinated with those of the Pennsylvania,” 
the report said, “Willett will be expected to 
comply with every requirement of the act 
applicable to motor carriers. Its status as 
respects the Pennsylvania will be virtually 
that of a connecting carrier. As such it 
will have to become, if it is not already, a 
party to the Pennsylvania’s substituted 
freight service directory and thereby become 
a participant in the joint rates with the 





Pennsylvania which will apply on traffic 
transported by it. Issuance to it of the 
certificate herein granted is based on its 
proposal to operate as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle in substitute truck-for-rail 
service, and not on any proposal to continue 
operating as in the past, such past opera- 
tions being those of the Pennsylvania under 
the doctrine of the Thomson case.” 

Both the certificate thus issued to Wil- 
lett and that issued to the Wabash will be 
subject to the usual conditions designed to 
insure that the trucking operations remain 
auxiliary to P. R. R. and Wabash rail serv- 
ices. The commission paved the way for its 
favorable action on the Willett certificate 
with a finding that the trucker may hold the 
common-carrier certificate while continuing 
to hold its present permit authorizing con- 
tract-carrier operations in the same gen- 
eral territory. 

Commissioner Patterson, dissenting-in- 
part, noted his disagreement with this find- 
ing that the dual operation would be con- 
sistent with the public interest. The ma- 
jority report represented the view of Com- 
missioners Lee and Rogers. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the Civilian Production 
Administration and the Office of Price Admini- 
stration, since December 17, and which are of 
interest to railways: 


Building Materials—Cast iron radiation, gypsum 
board and lath have been placed under a 60-days 
inventory limitation by the C. P. A. The re- 
strictions apply to all persons using these items for 
production, maintenance and repair or for any 
construction. 

It was emphasized that receipts of all build- 
ing materials are limited by PR 32 to practicable 
minimum working inventory levels whether or 
not they are specifically listed on Table 1 of that 
regulation. The items listed in Table 1 are sub- 
ject to an additional specific restriction. 

With these three additions, specific inventory 
limitations now apply to receipts by users of the 
following building materials: lumber, steel, cast 
iron soil pipe, cast iron radiation, gypsum board 
and gypsum lath, copper wire and brass mill prod- 
ucts. 

The Civilian Production Administration pointed 
out that the restrictions on ordering more than 
needed described in the regulation apply to all 


materials covered by the regulation whether or. 


not they are listed on Table 1. These restricticns 
are particularly important to assure that materials 
flow where they are currently needed and to pre- 
vent preemptive or multiple buying. 


Lumber Stocks—Lumber stocks at sawmills and 
concentration yards continue to decline according 
to the C. P. A. which announced that the total 
inventory at these locations of 3,144,492,000 
f.b.m. on Ocober 31, 1945 was 4.1 per cent less 
than the stocks on hand on September 30. West- 
ern stocks showed an increase of one-half of one 
per cent, which reflects the established custom 
of holding shipments of western pine below pro- 
duction during the dry season, but eastern stocks 
fell 7.4 per cent below the level reported at the 
end of September. 

Mill and concentration yard stocks of both soft- 
woods and hardwoods declined nationally in about 
the same degree. October figures showing a drop 
of 4.1 per cent for all softwoods and 4.2 per 
cent for all hardwoods. 

The fact that stock depletion is still continuing 
is evidence of the heavy pressure on the lumber 
supply resulting from the demand for many uses 
for which lumber was denied during the war. 
Construction, particularly of housing, is the out- 
standing current activity accounting for the con- 
tinued pressure on stocks. The situation is 
further aggravated by the drop in lumber pro- 
duction since the end of the war, attributed chiefly 
to the recent work stoppage in western sawmills 
and logging camps and the shortage of labor in 
other lumbering areas. 

The position of mill and concentration yard 


stocks, by regions, as of October 31, and the per- 
centage of change from the September 30, po- 
sition, follows: 





East 
Northeastern ....... 234,957,000. .17.4 % dec. 
Appalachian ........ 174,341,000.. 4.2 % ine. 
North Central ...... 50,612,000.. 3.5 % dec 
South Central ..... 71,091,000. .12.7 % ine. 
Lake States ........ 117,800,000. .16.1 % dec. 
MINDED 6 ol orci tasckeneeta's 1,116,847,000.. 6.9 % dec. 
ROCA Tattens. sce: 1,765,650,000.. 7.4 % dec. 
West 
North Pacifie ...... 640,136,000. . 


South Pacific ...... 
Northern Rocky Mt.. 


1 
494.639,000.. 1 
194,569,000.. 0.6 % ine. 

1 - 








Southern Rocky Mt.. 49,498,000. .11.8 % ine 

Total West ...... 1,378,842,000.. 0.5 % inc 

U. S. Total . 3,144,492,000.. 4.1 % dec. 
Prices 

Batteries — Dollar-and-cent ceilings established 


Nov. 15, on new battery chargers and new stor- 
age batteries declared surplus by the armed 
forces have been revised by O. P. A. in revised 
order No. 86 and amendment No. 1 to order No. 
85 under supplementary order No. 94. Both are 
effective immediately. 


Brick and Tile—A $2 a M increase in manu- 
facturers’ plant ceiling prices for clay and shale 
building brick, both common and face, and an 
80-cents-a-ton-increase on hollow and clay drain 
tile have been authorized by O. P. A. This ap- 
plies to products produced in California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Oregon and Montana. The in- 
creases may be passed on to the consumer. Similar 
boosts previously had been authorized for pro- 
ducers east of the Rocky Mountains. 


Clay Pipe—An increase of 11 per cent over 
March 1942, price levels on manufacturers’ sales 
of vitrified clay sewer pipe and fittings, 6 in. 
in diameter and above, produced in southern 
California, Arizona and Nevada is authorized 
by O. P. A. in amendment No. 16 to revised 
regulation No. 206, effective Dec. 26. 


Hemlock—Lake states ceilings on hemlock and 
all hardwood lumber except that cut for structural 
timbers, common dimension, and a few other items, 
have been increased 4 per cent by O. P. A. This 
will amount to $2 per M f.b.m. in prices of hem- 
lock and between $2.25 and $2.35 in prices of 
hardwood cut in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan. Distribution regulations will be amended to 
require resellers to absorb the incresse. Amend- 
ment No. 4 to second revised regulation No. 222 
and amendment No. 13 to regulation No. 223 are 
effective Dec. 26. 
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Machinery—Sellers of construction machinery 
and equipment who have increased their ceiling 
prices by 5 per cent in line with the interim price 
authorized Sept. 28, may continue to make de- 
liveries at the higher prices through Jan. 31, O. 
P. A. ruled in amendment No. 25 to regulation 
No. 136, effective at once. 


Plumbing Fixtures—An increase of 8 per cent 
over Oct. 1, 1941, manufacturers’ prices for en- 
ameled cast iron plumbing fixtures, such as tubs, 
lavatories and sinks, has been authorized by O. 
P. A. to permit the industry to realize average 
peactime earning rate after increases in material 
prices and basic labor rates. Amendment No. 2 
to order No. 48 to regulation No. 591 is effective 
Jan. 2. 


Western Shingles—An increase of 20 cents per 
square in ceilings for mill sales of western soft- 
wood shingles in all standard grades became ef- 
fective December 22, The increase was determined, 
O. P. A. said, after a study of producers’ costs 
and is designed to assure recovery of costs by 
producers, including costs resulting from a re- 
cent increase of $1.50 per M ft. in West Coast 
log prices. A forthcoming amendment will re- 
quire absorption of the mill price increases out 
of resellers’ gross margins. 


Construction 





New York, NEw Haven & HArtTFoRD.— 
This road plans to place a concrete cap on 
the retaining wall at Black Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I., to raise the height of the wall 
and hold the embankment in place, at a 
cost of approximately $20,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactric.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to con- 
struct 17.3 miles of road to comprise its 
relocated line between Ainsworth, Iowa, 
and Brighton. 


_  SouTHERN.—A contract has been awarded 
the R. J. Reid Contracting Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., for filling a trestle near 
Cook Springs, Ala., at an estimated cost of 
$46,500. Another contract has _ been 
awarded the same company for construct- 
ing a new bridge over Stinking Creek, 
near Lovick, Ala., at a cost of approxi- 
mately $25,000. 


SouTHERN.—A contract has been awarded 
to L. G. Plant, Washington, D. C., for 
construction of the superstructure of a new 
coaling station at Connelly Springs, N. C., 
in connection with new coal, water and sand 
facilities to be built at this point. The 
- entire cost of this project will be about 
$90,000. 

SouTHERN.—A contract has been awarded 
the Wright Contracting Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga., for filling a trestle near Glen 
Mary, Ala., at a cost of approximately 
$19,780, and work has been authorized for 
filling another trestle near Shelbyville, Ky., 
at a cost of approximately $155,800, but bids 
have not yet been awarded for this project. 


BartimoreE & On10.—This railroad has 
awarded the following contracts: for the 
construction of a substructure to its bridge 
at Point Pleasant, W. Va., at estimated 
cost of $680,000, to the John F. Casey Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa.; for the construc- 
tion of an engine terminal at East St. 
Louis, at estimated cost of $1,234,000, to 
the Frazier-Davis Construction Company 
of St. Louis, Mo.; and for the construction 
of a freight house at Chicago, at estimated 
cost of $145,000, to the George Sollitt 
Construction Company of Chicago. 
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Supply Trade 





Arnold J. Reardon, formerly aero- 
nautical maintenance engineer of the Dear- 
born Chemical Company, who has just 
been released from the armed forces, has 
returned to Dearborn as a member of the 
engineering staff. 


Edward E. Schulz, whose promotion to 
treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
General American Transportation Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 12, was born at St. Louis, Mo., on 
January 25, 1892, and entered the service 
of General American on January 15, 1920, 
as a clerk in the accounting department. 
He subsequently served in various other 
capacities until 1928 when he was promoted 
to chief clerk of the accounting department, 
the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


Wade M. Wilkes has been appointed 
sales representative in the northeastern dis- 
trict, with headquarters in New York, of 
the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. 





Wade M. Wilkes 


Mr. Wilkes was educated at Florida Uni- 
versity. He was employed by the Jackson- 
ville Terminal Company in 1934 and by 
the Safety Company, in the maintenance 
of its car lighting and air-conditioning 
equipment in the Jacksonville, Fla., district, 
in 1936. He joined the Army in 1940 and 
subsequently rose through the various grades 
to the rank of major. Following service 
overseas in Africa and Italy, he was re- 
turned to the United States in November, 
1945, 


Frank J. Meyer has been appointed 
chief engineer, railroad division, of the 
Philadelphia Steel & Wire Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Mr. Meyer formerly was 
chief engineer of the New York, Ontario 
& Western. He began his career as a rod- 
man for the Rapid Transit Subway Con- 
struction Company in the East river ter- 
minals, New York. He entered railway 
service in February, 1906, in the engineer- 
ing department of the New York, Ontario 
& Western, serving successively as chain- 
man, rodman, levelman, transitman, chief 
of party, supervisor of tracks, roadmaster, 









engineer in charge of bridges, buildings, 
tunnels, docks, anthracite and bituminous 
coal storage, tie and timber inspection, 
grade crossing eliminations and general 
roadmaster. He was appointed assistant 
chief engineer and later chief engineer of 





Frank J. Meyer 


the railroad in 1942. He is a past president 
of the Metropolitan Maintenance of Way 
Club of New York and also second vice- 
president of the Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association of America. . 


Charles F. Alexander, who has been 
connected with the purchasing department 
of the Lima Locomotive Works since 
March, 1917, has been appointed purchas- 
ing agent to succeed I. C. Brentlinger, 
who has retired after 39 years of service 
with the company, starting as a clerk in 
the purchasing department in May, 1917. 


Walter Bender, vice-president in charge 
of operations, has been elected president 
of the General Fireproofing Company 
of Youngstown, Ohio, to succeed George 
C. Brainard, who has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation. Mr. Brain- 
ard will continue as a director and chair- 





Walter Bender 


man of the executive committee of General 
Fireproofing. Mr. Bender joined the Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Company in 1918 as a 
clerk in the office of the plant superintend- 
ent. During the succeeding years he was 
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appointed head of the time study depart- 
ment, manager of shipping and warehous- 
ing, and later, production manager. In 
1928 he was appointed general superintend- 
ent and in 1936 vice-president in charge 
of operations. 


The National bearing division of the 
American Brake Shoe Company has an- 
nounced the moving of its Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sales office to the Grant Building, room 
1110. 


Clarence L. Johnson, a member of 
the sales staff at the Dugas office at Chi- 
cago for the Ansul Chemical Company, 
Marinette, Wis., has been appointed man- 
ager of that office to succeed Floyd M. 
Duvall, who has been transferred to In- 
dianapolis, Ind., where he will be district 
manager of refrigeration sales. 


Burton R. Cole has been appointed 
communications sales manager for the 
Graybar Electric Company at executive 
headquarters in the Graybar building, New 
York. Prior to a tour of duty with the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps from 1942 to 
1945, Mr. Cole was manager of the lamp, 
lighting and supply departments in the 
Seattle, Wash., territory. 


W. D. Hoffman has been appointed en- 
gineer, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., for the Railway Track-Work Com- 
pany, to succeed to the duties of the late 
A. M. Nardini, vice-president, who died on 
October 19 at the age of 63. Mr. Hoffman 
formerly was an instructor with the Ox- 
weld Railway Service Company. 


Paul L. Lindsay, general assistant to 
the president, has been appointed general 
staff manager-sales of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary. Mr. 
Lindsay, in addition to other duties, will 
assume the responsibilities of V. H. Farr, 
assistant general manager of sales, who 
has retired after 45 years of service with 
the company. 


The Leslie Company, Lyndhurst, N. J., 
has appointed the following agents to han- 
dle industrial sales and services: H. F. 
Eastman Company, Boston, Mass.—east- 
ern Massachusetts; Wilson Engineering & 
Sales Co., Cleveland, Ohio—north central 
Ohio; Modern Electric & Engineering Co., 
Fremont, Nebraska—eastern Nebraska and 
western Iowa; Mooney Engineering Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.—eastern Kansas and 
western Missouri. 


E. F. Shannon, assistant manager of 
railway sales, has been appointed manager 
of railway sales for the Continental Oil 
Company, with headquarters in Chicago, 
to succeed J. W. Liddell, who has been 
appointed northern general sales manager. 
Mr. Liddell will supervise marketing activi- 
ties of Continental’s Chicago, Kansas City, 
and Lincoln divisions, but will have gen- 
eral supervision over railway sales. 


The International Nickel Company 
has announced the opening of the Twin 
Cities technical section of its development 
and research division, which will be lo- 
cated in the Northwestern Bank building, 
620 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The new section, under the direction of 
J. C. Neemes, Jr., metallurgist, will fur- 
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nish technical assistance to industry in the 
territory comprising Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, northern Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan. 


Following his recent election as a vice- 
president of the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. (Railway Age of January 12, 
page 168), P. A. Hollar will assume di- 
rection of sales activities in the western 
territory, embracing the Chicago, St. Louis, 
Mo., St. Paul, Minn., and San Francisco, 
Calif., offices. J. H. Van Moss will continue 
as western sales manager in direct charge 
of the Chicago district, reporting to Mr. 
Hollar, who will make his headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Nathaniel E. Duval, general sales man- 
ager of the Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
Company, has returned to his position 
after three and one half years in the Navy. 
Mr. Duval’s office will be in the company’s 
Chicago headquarters. Entering with the 
rank of lieutenant, j.g., he was promoted 
to lieutenant commander and was recom- 
mended for the Legion of Merit award, 
besides receiving several letters of com- 





Nathaniel E. Duval 


mendation for his outstanding services. He 
served as the superintendent of the aero- 
nautical photographic laboratory at the 
Naval air experimental station in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This responsibility, and his status 
as a flying technical observer, took him 
to the African and European theaters of 
war to photograph the action and the re- 
sult of new weapons and other confidential 
Navy materiel. 


The American Locomotive Company 
has announced three appointments in its 
St. Louis, Mo., office. George B. Powell 
has been appointed assistant to N. C. Nay- 
lor, vice-president, who makes his head- 
quarters in Chicago; William F. Lewis 
has been appointed district sales manager 
in charge of sales in the St. Louis district; 
and Charles C. Davis has been appointed 
sales representative there. 

Mr. Powell has been associated with 
American Locomotive since 1901 when he 
joined the company as an assistant ship- 
ping clerk. He has been district sales man- 
ager at St. Louis since 1926. Mr. Lewis 
was graduated from Illinois University in 
1931 and entered the sales department of 
American Locomotive at Chicago in 1934. 
He was assigned to the St. Louis sales 


office in 1937 and appointed assistant dis- 
trict sales manager in 1939. 


W. Lyle Richeson has been elected a 
vice-president of the sales staff of the 
American Car & Foundry Co. to as- 





W. Lyle Richeson 


sist R. A. Williams, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Richeson’s appoint- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 12, page 168, in which issue his 
name was incorrectly spelled “Richardson.” 
He formerly was an assistant vice-president 
and has been with the company for twenty 
years. He attended Tulane University and 
Yale University and was graduated from 
the Sheffield Scientific School in 1924, 
Aside from two years’ training in shop 
practice at the company’s Berwick, Pa., 
plant, he has served continuously with the 
sales division and in March, 1944, was ap- 
pointed an assistant vice-president in the 
New York sales department. 


J. W. Brauns has been appointed man- 
ager of the General Electric Company’s 
industrial haulage division to succeed F. 
H. Craton, who is now assistant manager 
of the transportation divisions. Mr. Brauns’ 
main responsibility is the sale, application, 
and servicing of locomotives for use in 
industrial work, including Diesel-electric 
and electric mine locomotives, as well as 
electric equipments for these locomotives. 
Since January, 1941, he has been on active 
duty with the U. S. Army and recently 
returned to Erie, Pa., to assume his mana- 
gerial duties. 


Robert Bridges, Jr., has joined the 
National Pneumatic Company as serv- 
ice representative at the company’s Chicago. 
office. Mr. Bridges served in the Mediter- 
ranean and European campaigns during the 
war. Francis Young, who recently was 
discharged from the Army air forces, has 
resumed his former duties with National 
Pneumatic as sales and service representa- 
tive. He will serve all southeastern transit 
properties, with headquarters at the New 
York office. For eight years before his 
induction into service in 1943, Mr. Young 
worked out at the company’s Philadelphia, 
Pa., office. 


Five important changes in the executive 


personnel of the Chicago Malleable 
Castings Company, Chicago, have been 
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announced as follows: J. T. Llewellyn, 
president of the company since 1926, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
directors, and W. L. Beaudway, formerly 
executive vice-president, has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. Llewellyn. L. J. 
Wise, assistant to the executive vice- 
president, has been promoted to assistant 
to the president; L. F. Hartwig, works 
manager, has been advanced to general 
manager, and O. P. Fahrenbach, assistant 
to the works manager, has been promoted 
to works manager, succeeding Mr. Hartwig. 


William D. Truesdale, whose retire- 
ment as vice-president in charge of finance 
of the Inland Steel Company was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 12, 
was born at Youngstown, Ohio, on April 
9, 1880, and began his business career as 
a messenger of the First National Bank 
of Youngstown in August, 1898. In Octo- 
ber, 1899, he went with the Republic Steel 
Corporation as assistant paymaster, with 
the same headquarters, and one year later 
he resigned to enter the accounting depart- 
ment of the National Steel Company (now 
a part of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration). In February, 1902, Mr. Trues- 
dale became assistant auditor of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
with headquarters at Birmingham, Ala., 
later being promoted to general auditor. 
In October, 1907, he was appointed gen- 
eral auditor of Inland Steel, being ad- 
vanced to treasurer in January, 1919. He 
subsequently served as secretary and treas- 
urer and was then elected to the position 
he held at the time of his retirement. 


George Mason has been appointed di- 
rector of information in the public relations 
department of the American Locomotive 
Company, with headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Mason is on terminal leave 
following three years of active service with 
the Army air forces. During an 18 month 
tour of duty with the War Department 
bureau of public relations, he was assigned 
to missions which took him to the European 
and Pacific theatres of operation. Prior to 
joining the Army, he was employed in 
air line public relations and, at one time, 
was chairman of the information commit- 
tee of the Air Transport Association and 
director of public relations for Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines. Before entering the 
public relations field in 1937, he was a 
staff reporter and feature writer for the 
Boston Evening Transcript. Lynn Mahan, 
assistant to the president in charge of public 
relations, announced that Mr. Mason’s ap- 
pointment was part of a reorganization and 
expansion of American Locomotive’s public 
relations activities, including advertising 
publicity and sales promotion. 


OBITUARY 


W. Edgar Hamsher, vice-president of 
the Hennessy Lubricator Company of New 
York, died January 12, in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Hamsher was in charge of the Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago district of the company. 


Frederick C. Dunham, who retired in 
1940 as vice-president of the Chicago- 
Hutchins Car Roofing Company, which has 
since been merged with the Standard Rail- 
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at his home in New Rochelle, N. Y., on 
January 15. Mr. Dunham was 75 years old. 


Simon M. Dolan died November 22, 
1945. Mr. Dolan operated his own office 
in St. Louis, Mo., and represented the 
Western Railroad Supply Company, the 
Nathan Manufacturing Company, the 
American Arch Company, the Mozel 
Chemical Company, the Asco Box Lid 
Company, and Murcott and Campbell. He 
also acted as special representative for 
the Standard Railway Equipment Company. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


France to Receive 1,200 Steam 
Freight Locomotives 


The French government has ordered 40 
2-8-2 type steam freight locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 20 
from the Lima Locomotive Works. This 
brings the total number of such locomo- 
tives contracted for by France in recent 
months to 500, which are allocated 200 to 
the American Locomotive Company, 200 
to Baldwin and 100 to Lima. In addition, 
France is to receive a total of 700 of these 
locomotives through orders placed by the 
U. S. War Department in January of last 
year, on which deliveries already have be- 
gun. These latter orders were allocated 260 
to American, 260 to Baldwin and 180 to 
Lima. 


FREIGHT CARS 


France Orders 36,750 Cars 


The French Mission of Industrial Pro- 
duction at Washington, D. C., has placed 
orders for 36,750 freight cars, allocating 
8,750 box and 4,000 gondola cars to the 
American Car & Foundry Co., 4,500 box 
cars to the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
3,000 gondola cars to the Greenville Steel 
Car Company, 3,000 gondola cars to the 
Magor Car Corporation, 3,500 cars to the 
General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion, and 10,000 cars to the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Company. 


The Paciric Fruir Express COMPANY 
(a subsidiary of the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific) has placed an order for 
2,000 refrigerator cars, at a total cost of 
$12,000,000, to be delivered by the middle 
of 1946. The cars are to be equipped with 
the most modern type of refrigeration and 
building. 


The SEABoaRD AIR LINE has issued in- 
quiries for 200 70-ton phosphate cars. 


The Missourr Pactric has ordered 100 
70-ton steel covered hopper cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The BattimoreE & Onto has placed 
orders for 1,400 double-door box cars, 


way Equipment Company, New York, died 


allocating 600 to the Bethlehem Steel Com. 
pany, 300 to the Pressed Steel Car Com. 
pany, and 500 to the Harlan & Hollings. 
worth Corp. 


The Boston & MAINE has ordered 20 
70-ton steel covered hopper cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Detrorr & ToLepo SHore Line, has 
ordered 25 29-ft. 3-in. steel covered hop- 
per cars of 70 tons’ capacity from the 
Harlan & Hollingsworth Corp. 


The PottsH GOVERNMENT is reported in- 
quiring here for 20,000 freight cars, includ- 
ing 10,000 of 30 or 40 tons’ capacity and 
10,000 of 20 tons’ capacity. 


SIGNALING 


The ILtttnors CENTRAL has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal Co., 
for signal material required for the in- 
stallation of centralized traffic control be- 
tween Dawson Springs, Ky., and Scott. 
A Style C control machine will control and 
indicate the switches and signals in the 88 
miles of single track territory. In addi- 
tion to the control machine, the order in- 
cludes the coding units, color-light high 
signals and Style H-2 searchlight dwarf 
signals, Style SL-6A electric switch locks, 
rectifiers and housings. 


Finaneial 





ALEXANDER.—Operation.—This new com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
acquire at its approximate salvage value, 
$50,350, a line of the Southern from 
Statesville, N. C., to Taylorsville, 18.5 
miles, which that company previously was 
authorized to abandon, and to operate it for 
freight service. Certain industries served 
by the line will become owners of a ma- 
jority of the new company’s stock, and 
the division commented that “the record 
indicates that ample traffic is available to 
support the railroad operation if the rail- 
road actually is used for the transportation 
thereof. If the people of the territory are 
willing to undertake the financial respon- 
sibility for the continued operation of their 
railroad facilities they should be accorded 
that opportunity.” Approval of the ac- 
quisition was made on the assumption that 
application would be filed for authority to 
issue stock, which the division has not yet 
passed on. 


A.ton.—Assumption of Obligation.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to assume 
liability for a proportionate share of the 
$47,000,000 of Kansas City Terminal first 
mortgage serial bonds outstanding, thus 
resuming a full proprietary relationship 
with the 11 other guarantor roads using 
that terminal which was severed by the 
Aiton trustee in 1944. 


BALTImorE & Onto-PERE MARQUETTE.— 
Adjustment of Expense for Detroit-Toledo 
Operation—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed “for 
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want of jurisdiction” an application of the 
Pere Marquette for a commission order re- 
quiring the B. & O. to reimburse that road 
for additional costs which it said it would 
incur through the continued operation after 
January 7 of “Baltimore & Ohio trains, so- 
called,” between Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit 
and at the Fort Street depot in Detroit, 
pending completion of arrangements, au- 
thorized by the commission, for B. & O. 
operation into Detroit by trackage rights 
over the New York Central. The P. M. con- 
tended that the continued operation of the 
B. & O. trains by it costs more than in 
former years because, among other rea- 
sons, it had incurred substantial expense in 
enlarging the facilities of the Fort Street 
station, and that it was entitled to increased 
compensation over what was provided in 
the operating agreement which now has been 
terminated. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
OmaHA.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to assume liability for $950,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates in connection with 
its acquisition of 400 70-ton gondola cars 
from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 


New OrteAns, TExAS & Mexico.—Mis- 
sissippi River Crossing.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ap- 
proved an arrangement under which this 
road will operate under trackage rights 
over a 3.47-mile line owned by the state 
of Louisiana, consisting of approach tracks 
and a bridge crossing the Mississippi river 
near Baton Rouge, La., in lieu of the car 
ferry operation at that point previously 
conducted by it. The bridge has been used 
by the Louisiana & Arkansas since 1940, 
and that road, while not objecting to the 
Gulf Coast’s use of the bridge, contended 
that it should participate therein on a 
joint ownership rather than a user basis. 
The division held, however, that any change 
in the terms of the agreement between the 
state and L. & A. was not an issue in this 
case and should be submitted to the com- 
mission separately. The Railway Labor 
Executives Association and certain unions 
intervened for the protection of any em- 
ployees adversely affected, and the divi- 
sion’s authorization was made subject to 
the conditions in that respect prescribed in 
the Burlington case, 257 I. C. C. 700. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.— 
Seeks Wheeling & Lake Erie Control—An 
application has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Alleghany Corporation for ap- 
proval of a transaction whereby the Nickel 
Plate will acquire, at $70 per share repre- 
sented, certificates of deposit for 78,145 
shares of Wheeling & Lake Erie common 
stock now held by the C. & O., paying 
$5,470,150 of treasury funds therefor. Al- 
leghany participated in the application be- 
cause it controls the C. & O. through own- 
ership of 7.92 per cent of its stock. At 
the same time the three companies applied 
to the commission for an order vacating 
outstanding orders in the No. 21012 pro- 
ceedings under which a voting trust for 
Wheeling stock was set up, the result of 
which would be a termination of the trust 
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agreement and release of the stock deposited 
thereunder. In the event that the commis- 
sion authorizes termination of the voting 
trust, the Nickel Plate asks that it be au- 
thorized to acquire the 78,145 shares of 
Wheeling stock directly, rather than the 
certificates of deposit. 

If the commission permits termination 
of the trust arrangement, the other parties 
to the application have asked that they 
each be authorized to acquire the Wheeling 
stock of which they are now the beneficial 
owners through certificates of deposit. Con- 
summation of the purchase by the Nickel 
Plate of the 78,145 shares of Wheeling 
common would give it altogether 72.884 
per cent of that issue (or of certificates 
equivalent thereto), and would result in 
the Nickel Plate holding 46.9363 per cent 
of all Wheeling stock of all classes and 
the C. & O. holding 21.0497’ per cent there- 
of. The C. & O., which controls the Nickel 
Plate by ownership of 57.01 per cent of its 
common stock, has given the latter road 
an option to purchase its remaining hold- 
ings of Wheeling stock before December 4, 
subject to I. C. C. approval. Such acquisi- 
tion would give the Nickel Plate ownership 
of about 68 per cent of all Wheeling stock. 

The application for an order terminating 
the trust arrangement pointed out that the 
trust was established after the commission 
had found that joint acquisition of control 
of the Wheeling by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central and Nickel Plate would 
constitute a violation of the anti-trust laws, 
and as a means of completing the subse- 
quent purchase of the B. & O. and Central 
holdings of Wheeling stock by Alleghany- 
group companies without actual acquisition 
of control. Virtual absence of competition 
between the Wheeling and Nickel Plate, the 
application said, should justify approval of 
the acquisition as within the requirements 
of the statute. The Nickel Plate had sought 
such approval at the time the trust was 
set up, but withdrew its application in 1930, 
since which time there has been no substan- 
tial change in the relationship effected by 
the trust agreement. 


ToLepo, ANGoLA & WESTERN.—Promis- 
sory Note—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue a $180,000 promissory 
note, secured by first mortgage, carrying a 
2% per cent annual interest rate and due 
in 5 years, in payment of a 3 per cent note 
in the same principal amount now due the 
Cleveland Trust Company. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan. 15 week year 


Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks.. 64.84 63.03 48.92 
Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway bonds.. 102.39 101.41 94.65 


Dividends Declared 


Augusta & Savannah.—$2.50, payable January 
7 to holders of record December 28, 1945. 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.—50¢, payable 
ior 19 to holders of record December 31, 
1945. 
Northern of New Hampshire.—$1.50, quarterly, 
a January 31 to holders of record Janu- 
ary... 17. 
Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able = 10 to holders of record December 
31, 1945. 
Saratoga & Schenectady.—$2.00, payable Janu- 
ary 15 to holders of record January 2. 
Tennessee Central—7% preferred, $3.50, pay- 
able January 10 to holders of record January 7. 





Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


H. J. Humphrey, special duties vice- 
president of the Canadian Pacific at Mon- 
treal, Que., retired on December 31, 1945, 
after more than 43 years’ service. Mr. 
Humphrey was born at Berry’s Mills, 
N. B., on January 26, 1879, and began his 
railway career in 1896 as a telegraph op- 
erator for the Intercolonial (now Canad- 
ian National). He joined the Canadian 
Pacific in 1902 as a telegraph operator at 
Calgary, Alta., and remained in the west 
for 12 years, rising through promotions at 
Medicine Hat, Alta., Moose Jaw, Sask., 
and Winnipeg, Man., until he was trans- 
ferred to Montreal in 1915 as acting super- 
intendent of car service. In 1916, he 
became division superintendent of the 
Farnham division and between then and 
1922 filled the same post on the Brownville, 
Laurentian, and Trenton divisions. He was 





H. J. Humphrey 


advanced to assistant general superintend- 
ent of the Ontario district at Toronto, 
Ont., in 1922, and to general superintend- 
ent at North Bay, Ont., Algoma district, 
in 1924. He became assistant to the vice- 
president at Montreal in 1927, general man- 
ager Eastern linés, in 1933, and vice-pres- 
ident and general manager in 1934. His 
appointment as vice-president, special du- 
ties, occurred in 1944. 


E. D. Cotterell, whose appointment as 
vice-president in charge of lines east of 
Port Arthur of the Canadian Pacific at 
Toronto, Ont., was announced in the De- 
cember 29 issue of Railway Age, was born 
in England on January 26, 1881. He en- 
tered railroading in 1896 as a messenger 
for the Canadian Pacific at Montreal, after 
which he served at western stations as 
agent and telegraph operator. He went 
with the New York Central in 1900 as 
an operator, and subsequently advanced to 
chief dispatcher of the Hudson division, 
New York. Returning to the Canadian 
Pacific as inspector of transportation in 
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1913, he became superintendent of car serv- 
ice in 1915 and superintendent of transpor- 
tation in 1917, all on the Western lines. 
In 1928, he was promoted to general 
superintendent of the Manitoba district at 





E. D. Cotterell 


Winnipeg, Man., from which he transferred 
to the Saskatchewan district in 1931, and 
to the Alberta district in 1932. Mr. Cot- 
terell was advanced to general manager 
of Eastern lines in 1942, and served in 
this capacity until his appointment as vice- 
president became effective on January 1. 


John C. Patteson, European manager 
of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters 
in London, England, has been appointed 
European general manager. The post was 
last held by the late Sir George McLauren 
Brown, and is being reestablished in prep- 
aration for the normal peace-time trade 
between Canada and Europe. Mr. Patte- 
son joined the Canadian Pacific in 1923 
as assistant general agent, steamships, at 
New York. He was advanced to general 
agent and served in this capacity at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Chicago, and Toronto, until 
his appointment in February, 1936, as as- 





John C. Patteson 


sistant to Sir George McLauren Brown, 
then European general manager. During 
four years of the time Mr. Patteson was 
European manager, his services had been 
given over to war work for the British 
government. 
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FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. R. Mardorf, treasurer of the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville at Chicago, 
has retired. 


E. R. O. Mueller, whose retirement as 
auditor-revenues of the. St. Louis-San 
Francisco, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
January 12, was born at St. James, Mo., 
on March 20, 1878, entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1894 with the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco at St. Louis, and held various cleri- 
cal positions until September, 1912, when 
he was promoted to traveling auditor. On 
January 1, 1919 he became chief clerk in 
the freight accounting department, and was 
advanced to assistant auditor of freight 
accounts on July 16, 1925. On October 1, 
1927, Mr. Mueller was promoted to audi- 
tor-revenues, the position he held at the 
time of his retirement. 


Edward F. Flynn, whose retirement as 
assistant to vice-president and general 
counsel of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., was reported 
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Edward F. Flynn 


in the Railway Age of January 5, was 
born at Faribault, Minn., on November 15, 
1875, and received his higher education at 
the University of Minnesota. He began 
the practice of law in August, 1905, at 
Devils Lake, N. D., where he was local 
attorney for the Great Northern. On 
July 1, 1923, he was appointed assistant to 
the vice-president and general counsel, in 
which capacity he served until his re- 
tirement. 


Burton Mason, assistant general attor- 
ney of the Southern Pacific at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been appointed general 
attorney, with the same headquarters. 
Lawrence L. Howe, assistant general 
attorney, has been appointed general at- 
torney, with headquarters as before at San 
Francisco. 


OPERATING 


Walter W. Simpson, whose promotion 
to general superintendent of transportation 
of the Southern, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 5, was born at Shipman, 
Va., on April 1, 1897, and entered railway 





service as a call boy of the Southern on 
February 14, 1914, at Alexandria, Va. He 
subsequently held various minor positions 
until he was promoted to train dispatcher, 
chief night dispatcher and chief dispatcher, 





Walter W. Simpson 


In July, 1927, Mr. Simpson was advanced 
to trainmaster, with headquarters at Char- 
lottesville, Va., later serving in this capac- 
ity at Spartanburg, S. C., Pinners Point, 
Va., and Danville, Ky. In May, 1940, he 
was advanced to superintendent of the Mo- 
bile division, with headquarters at Selma, 
Ala., later being transferred to Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and Birmingham, Ala. He remained 
in the latter location until his new pro- 
motion. 


N. R. Crump, whose appointment as 
general manager, Eastern lines, of the 
Canadian Pacific was announced in the 
December 29 issue of Railway Age, was 
born on July 30, 1904, at Revelstoke, B. C., 
and received his B. S. and M. E. degrees 
from Purdue University. He entered rail- 
road service in 1920 as a machinist’s ap- 
prentice for the Canadian Pacific at Field, 
B. C., transferring to the western shops at 
Winnipeg, Man., in 1922. He then at- 





N. R. Crump 


tended Purdue from 1925 to 1929, after 
which he returned to his former post. In 
1930 he became night foreman at Suther- 
land, Sask., then shop foreman at Leth- 
bridge, Alta., and Calgary, successively. 
He then served consecutively as locomo- 
tive foreman at Wilkie, Sask., night fore- 
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man at Moose Jaw, Sask., and division 
master mechanic at Moose Jaw, and in 
1936 was transferred to Regina, Sask. Mr. 
Crump was appointed chief mechanical 
draftsman, Western lines, at Winnipeg in 
1939, assistant superintendent of motive 
power for Western Canada in 1940, assist- 
ant to the vice-president in 1942, and gen- 
eral superintendent, Ontario district, in 
1943. He was advanced to assistant gen- 
eral manager, Eastern lines, Toronto, Ont., 
in 1944, and maintained this post until his 
recent appointment as general manager. 


L. R. Smith, assistant superintendent of 
the Southern Pacific at Oakland, Cal., has 
retired after 50 years of railroad service. 


R. F. Jeter, trainmaster of the Alton at 
Bloomington, Ill, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the road’s Chicago ter- 
minal, with headquarters as Chicago, a 
newly-created position. 


P. M. Black, assistant right-of-way 
agent of the Southern Pacific at Houston, 
Tex., has been promoted to assistant to 
the general manager, with the same head- 
quarters, a newly-created position, 


Fred F. Fischer, supervisor of refrig- 
erator service of the Northern Pacific, has 
been promoted to manager of perishable 
freight traffic, with headquarters as before 
at St. Paul, Minn, a newly-created 
position. 


W. E. Eagan, general yard inspector 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco at Memphis, 
Tenn., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent, with headquarters at Fort 
Scott, Kan., succeeding Quin Baker, who 
has resigned. 


S. H. Pulliam, former trainmaster for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Covington, Ky., 
has returned from military service during 
which he commanded the 740th Railroad 
Battalion with the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel, and has been appointed to the newly- 
created position of assistant superintendent 
at Huntington, W. Va. 


G. E. Lanning, trainmaster of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Marion, Iowa, has been appointed acting 
assistant superintendent of the Iowa divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Perry, Iowa, 
succeeding A. J. Farnham, who has been 
transferred to Milwaukee, Wis. A. C. 
Morrissey, trainmaster at Beloit, Wis., 
has been appointed acting trainmaster at 
Marion, replacing Mr. Lanning. 


C. F. Dougherty, former superintendent 
of the Eastern division of the Missouri 
Pacific recently released from the armed 
forces, has returned to the road and re- 
sumed the position he held before entering 
military service, with headquarters as 
before at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding 
W. H. Bailey, who has been appointed 
trainmaster at Van Buren, Ark., where he 
replaces R. B. Butler, who has been 
transferred to Coffeyville, Kan. 


D. T. Bagnell, superintendent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been promoted to 
Seneral superintendent of the Milwaukee’s 

win City terminals, with headquarters as 
before at Minneapolis. J. J. O’Toole, as- 
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sistant superintendent of terminals at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been promoted to 
superintendent at Minneapolis, succeeding 
Mr. Bagnell. A. J. Farnham, assistant 
superintendent at Perry, Iowa, becomes as- 
sistant superintendent at Milwaukee. 


Richard Warren Grigg, whose ap- 
pointment as superintendent, Delmarva di- 
vision, of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Cape Charles, Va., was 
announced in the December 29 issue of 
Railway Age, was born at Richmond, Va., 
on May 27, 1907, and was graduated in 
civil engineering from Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1929. He entered railway 
service in June, 1929, as an assistant on 
the engineering corps of the Eastern divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and in 1932 was appointed assistant 
on the engineering corps at Derry, Pa. In 
1933, Mr. Grigg was promoted to assistant 
supervisor of track at Wellsville, Ohio, 
and was transferred during 1934 to Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and to Derry, Pa. In 1936 
he was promoted to supervisor of track at 
Orrville, Ohio, and later that year trans- 
ferred to special duty in the office of the 
chief engineer of the system at Philadelphia, 





Richard Warren Grigg 


then transferred again in 1937 to Piqua, 
Ohio, and in 1939 to New Brunswick, N. J. 
He was advanced to assistant division engi- 
neer of the Ft. Wayne division at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., in January, 1942. Three 
months later he was promoted to division 
engineer of the St. Louis division, with 
headquarters at Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. 
Grigg was transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, 
in February, 1943, and to the Long Island 
in July, 1943, maintaining the latter post 
until the time of his advancement to superin- 
tendent of the Delmarva division. 


W. E. Haist, whose retirement as 
superintendent of transportation of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 5, was born at 
Table Grove, IIll., on November 19, 1889, 
and entered railway service in 1902 as a 
station helper on the Beardstown division 
of the Burlington, subsequently holding va- 
rious minor positions until he was pro- 
moted to transportation assistant to the 
general manager, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. A short time later Mr. 
Haist was transferred to Chicago, and in 





July, 1929, he was advanced to division 
superintendent at Beardstown, Ill. In 1932 
he was promoted to assistant to the gen- 
eral manager at Chicago, and four years 
later he became divisional superintendent 
at Galesburg, IIl., subsequently being trans- 
ferred to Aurora, Ill. In 1944 Mr. Haist 
was advanced to the position he held at 
the time of his retirement. 


A. J. Cowie, assistant superintendent of 
the Canadian Pacific at Lethbridge, Alta., 
has been appointed office assistant to W. 
S. Hall, whose promotion to assistant gen- 
eral manager at Vancouver, B. C., was 
announced in the Railway Age of January 
12. L. R. Smith, traveling car service 
agent at Winnipeg, Man., succeeds Mr. 
Cowie as assistant superintendent at Leth- 
bridge. W. J. Price, assistant superin- 
tendent at Kenora, Ont., has been trans- 
ferred to Moose Jaw, Sask., where he re- 
places Trevor Wood, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Moose Jaw division 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
January 12. 


TRAFFIC 


C. H. Sheffield has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Norfolk & Western, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, Ala. 


E. J. Anderson has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 


Richard Ward has been appointed as- 
sistant to the traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Portland, 


Ore. 


E. H. Moot, general agent of the Great 
Northern at Chicago, has been promoted to 
general passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters, a newly-created position. 


John H. Grotheer has been appointed 
freight traffic agent of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
New York. 


R. H. Holter has been appointed assist- 
ant general passenger agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md. 


Victor A. Gust, traffic representative of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
at Chicago, has been promoted to general 
traffic agent, with the same headquarters, a 
newly-created position. 


H. J. Carr, recently released from the 
armed forces, has returned to the position 
of assistant general freight agent of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. 


A. E. Brantley, recently honorably. dis- 
charged from the armed forces, has re- 
turned to the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Coast, resuming his former position as 
freight traffic agent at Atlanta, Ga. 


E. W. Girton, general western freight 
agent of the Reading at Chicago, has been 
promoted to western freight traffic mana- 
ger, with headquarters as before at Chi- 
cago, a newly-created position. H. G. 
Benson, assistant general western freight 
agent at Chicago, has been promoted to 
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general agent, with the same headquarters, 
a newly-created position. The position of 
assistant general western freight agent has 
been abolished. 


John N. Simpson, assistant agricultural 
agent of the Texas & Pacific at Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been promoted to gen- 
eral livestock agent, with the same head- 
quarters. 


Arthur Murphey, formerly general 
freight agent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


J. J. McGarry, general agent of the 
Burlington Lines at Denver, Colo., has 
been promoted to general freight agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
J. H. Lipscomb, who has retired after 
more than 20 years of service. 


H. G. Benson, assistant general west- 
ern freight agent of the Reading, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been appointed 
general agent, with the same headquarters, 
a change of title. The position of assistant 
general western freight agent has been 
abolished. 


S. M. Farrell, district passenger agent 
of the Great Northern at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general agent, passenger 
department, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding E. H. Moot, whose promotion 
to general passenger agent at Chicago was 
reported in the Railway Age of January 12. 


E. T. Ginder, general western freight 
agent of the Central of New Jersey at 
Chicago, has been named division freight 
agent, Central division, with headquarters 
at Newark, N. J., succeeding R. W. Tims, 
deceased. E. T. Libby, traveling freight 
agent at Newark, has been appointed as- 
sistant industrial agent at New York. 


B. M. Croll, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Reading at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been appointed Eastern freight 
trafic manager there. The position of 
assistant freight traffic manager has been 
abolished. H. A. J. Kenney, acting di- 
vision freight agent at Philadelphia, has 
been advanced to division freight agent 
there, and the post of acting division 
freight agent abolished. 


C. F. Dahnke, general agent, passen- 
ger department, of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific at Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, with the same head- 
quarters. T. G. Austin, assistant general 
agent at Milwaukee, has been advanced to 
general agent, passenger department, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding Mr. 
Dahnke. 


O. H. Griffin, former general freight 
agent of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas at 
Chicago, recently released from the armed 
forces, has been appointed division freight 
agent, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
succeeding Norman Mansfield, whose pro- 
motion to assistant general freight agent 
was reported in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 10. J. W. Stechmann, chief clerk 
to the division freight and passenger agent, 
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has been promoted to division freight and 
passenger agent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Galveston, Tex., where he suc- 
ceeds W. L. Meyers, whose recent pro- 
motion to assistant general freight agent 
at St. Louis, Mo., was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 10. 


G. R. Glover, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to the vice-president-traffic of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 29, was born 
at Denver, Colo., on July 12, 1903. He 
entered the service of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy in May, 1918, and in 
1920, he resigned to attend the Denver 
University School of Commerce. He re 
turned to the Burlington the following yea 
as a stenographer and later advance 
through the positions of rate clerk, chic 
rate clerk and chief of tariff bureau. On 
January 1, 1930, Mr. Glover was promoted 
to assistant general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Denver and on October 7, 
1935, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent for the Burlington at Omaha, 
Neb. On April 16, 1939, Mr. Glover was 
advanced to general freight agent, with 
headquarters at Denver, and served in that 





G. R. Glover 


capacity until November 1, 1941, when he 
was further advanced to assistant general 
freight traffic manager at Chicago, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


J. O. McCollum, traveling passenger 
agent of the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been promoted to district passenger agent 
at Columbia, S. C. R. A. Safrit, city 
freight and passenger agent at Charleston, 
S. C., has been advanced to district pas- 
senger agent at Jacksonville, Fla. D. 
Blackwell Brown, recently discharged 
from the United States Navy, has been 
appointed freight traffic representative at 
Greenville, S. C. 


The Chicago Great Western has an- 
nounced the following changes in its traffic 
department: C. R. Seel, general agent at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted to east- 
ern traffic manager, with headquarters at 
New York, a newly-created position. J. H. 
McWaters has been appointed division 
freight and passenger agent at Mason City, 
Iowa. Other changes include William 
Blocker to be general agent at Chicago; 
H. F. Biallas to be general agent at Mil- 
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waukee, Wis.; Walter Weger to be gen- 
eral agent at New York; W. C. Lund. 
berg to be general agent at Waterloo, 
Iowa; G. P. Roberts to be general agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., where he succeeds Mr. 
Seel. 


Thomas Fuller, whose appointment as 
assistant to freight traffic manager of the 
Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, N. C,, 





Thomas Fuller 


was announced in the December 15 issue 
of Railway Age, was born at Anderson, 
S. C., on September 16, 1906. He was 
graduated from the University of Florida 
in 1928, and entered railroading in that 
year as a clerk-stenographer for the At- 
lantic Coast Line at Arcadia, Fla. He 
transferred to Tampa, Fla., in 1929, where 
he became soliciting freight agent in 1934. 
Mr. Fuller was named traveling freight 
agent at Fayetteville, N. C., in 1936, and 
commercial agent there in 1939. In 1940 
he joined the United States Army as a 
captain, serving in the Transportation 
Corps, European Theatre of Operations. 
He became a colonel and was Chief of 
Transportation, Advance Allied Forces, in 
the assaults upon Salerno, Italy, and 
southern France. Colonel Fuller served as 
Executive Officer to Major General Frank 
S. Ross, Chief of Transportation for the 
European Theatre, and, after the European 
victory, transferred to the Pacific as Dep- 
uty Chief of Transportation for Operations 
to Brigadier General George C. Stewart, 
Chief of Transportation for the Pacific 
Forces. While in the Army, Colonel Ful- 
ler received the Legion of Merit, the 
Bronze Star Medal, Order of the British 
Empire, and the Croix de Guerre. He re- 
turned to the Atlantic Coast Line on De- 
cember 1, 1945, as assistant to freight 
traffic manager. 


Calvin J. Rohwitz, whose retirement 
as assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 29, was born 
at Downs, Kan., on November 2, 1874, 
and entered railway service on March 5, 
1898, as clerk of the Burlington at Atchison, 
Kan. He served in various capacities in- 
cluding passenger agent and traveling pas- 
senger agent until March 15, 1920, when 
he was advanced to general agent, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Three 
years later Mr. Rohwitz was promoted to 
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general passenger agent at Omaha, and on 
April 1, 1933, he was advanced to general 
freight and passenger agent. On May 15, 
1939, he was promoted to the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. 


George W. Dobbin, Jr., general agent 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia at 
Baltimore, Md., has been promoted to 
Eastern freight traffic manager with head- 
quarters at New York and jurisdiction 
over the New York, Baltimore, and Phil- 
adelphia agencies. W. J. Wolferman, 
commercial agent at Baltimore, succeeds 
Mr. Dobbin as general agent there. T. J. 
Dowdell, general agent at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has retired after 20 years’ service. 


F. E. Osborn, district passenger agent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been appointed general agent, 
passenger department, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., succeeding R. E. Parsons, 
district passenger agent, who has retired. 
C. L. Dozier, passenger service agent at 
Richmond, Va., has been appointed north- 
western passenger agent at Chicago, 
where he succeeds F. E. Landmeier, who 
has retired as district passenger agent. 


H. M. Larson, acting assistant general 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, has been appointed 
assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters as before at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding J. J. Oslie, whose 
death on December 28 was reported in the - 
Railway Age of January 12. D. G. Mc- 
Millan, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, at St. Paul, Minn., has been trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis. O. R. Anderson, 
traveling passenger agent at St. Paul, has 
been appointed general agent, passenger 
department, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Mr. McMillan. 


G. L. Borden, district passenger agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line at Camp Bland- 
ing, Fla., has been transferred to Rich- 
mond, Va., succeeding R. Vaughan- 
Lloyd, who has retired after 39 years of 
service. F. P. Medford, Jr., division 
freight and passenger agent at Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Fla., has been advanced to assistant 
general freight and passenger agent there. 
The post of division freight and passenger 
agent has been abolished. E. Q. Davis, 
division freight agent at Washington, D. C., 
has been transferred to Charlotte, N. C. 
J. R. Youland has been named district 
passenger agent at Atlanta, Ga. 


John C. McMichael, general freight 
agent of the Pennsylvania at Chicago, has 
been transferred to New York, where he 
succeeds F. X. Quinn, who has retired. 
Herbert M. Phillips, former general 
freight agent of the Long Island at New 
York, recently released from the armed 
forces, has been appointed general freight 
agent at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Mc- 
Michael. Joseph A. Armento, district 
freight agent at Milwaukee, Wis., has been 
promoted .to division freight agent at 
Washington, D. C., replacing W. S. Mer- 
rick, who has been transferred to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he succeeds R. E. Wal- 
ton, who becomes assistant general freight 
agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. R. W. Leedy, 
district coal agent at Philadelphia, Pa., 
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Milwaukee, replacing Mr. Armento. 


The Atlantic Coast Line has announced 
the following appointments, all effective 
January 1: E. S. Smith, eastern freight 
agent, and T. J. Nestor, freight service 
agent, both at New York; H. S. Young, 
assistant general freight agent, and H. E. 
Robins, assistant to general freight agent, 
both at Atlanta, Ga.; W. C. Matthews, 
general agent, and R. M. Bennett, freight 
service agent, both at Fitzgerald, Ga.; H. 
S. Rice, general agent, and C. B. White, 
freight service agent, both at Jacksonville, 
Fla.; H. L.« Alsobrook, agricultural agent 
at LaGrange, Ga.; V. L. Collier, agri- 
cultural agent at Fitzgerald, Ga.; R. C. 
McLemore, general agent, Atlanta; and 
L. W. Shehee, G. F. Childs, A. E. 
Brantley, and J. V. Benson, all freight 
service agents at Atlanta. 


T. K. Earley, whose promotion to assist- 
ant freight traffic manager of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 29, was born at St. Jos- 
eph, Mo., on June 18, 1899, and received 
his higher education at Regis College, Den- 
ver. He entered railway service in 1917 as 
a tariff clerk in the freight traffic depart- 
ment of the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
at Denver, and served in various clerical 
capacities until 1924, when he became city 
freight agent at Chicago. In 1927 Mr. 
Earley was appointed chief clerk in the 
tariff department at Denver, and on Octo- 
ber 1, 1934, he was advanced to assistant 
general freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters. On October 1, 1936, he was pro- 
moted to general freight agent at Denver, 
the position he held at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


H. L. Barr, just released from service 
in the armed forces, has returned to the 
Chicago & North Western as division en- 
gineer of the Black Hills division, with 
headquarters at Chadron, Neb. 


George M. Brown, formerly head of 
the radio transmitter division, General 
Electric Company, has been appointed elec- 
tronics engineer for the New York Central, 
with headquarters at New York. 


W. C. Oest, office engineer of the Bur- 
lington Lines at Fort Worth, Tex., has 
been promoted to principal assistant engi- 
neer, with the same headquarters, a newly- 
created position. 


H. W. Jensen, just released from serv- 
ice in the armed forces, has returned to 
the Chicago, Saint Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha as division engineer of the West- 
ern division, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


L. T. Nuckols, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been advanced to chief en- 
gineer there, succeeding Crosby Miller, 
who retired on January 1. The position 
of engineer maintenance of way was abol- 
ished at that time. A. E. Botts, assistant 
engineer maintenance of way, Richmond, 
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has become assistant chief engineer, and 
the post of assistant engineer maintenance 
of way abolished. V. B. W. Poulsen, de- 
signing engineer at Richmond, has been 
appointed office engineer there, succeed- 
ing A. C. Copland, who has retired, 


S. R. Mitchell, assistant engineer of the 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern at 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been promoted to 
chief engineer, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding F. U. Mayhew, who has re- 
tired after 45 years of railroad service. 


W. S. Broome, engineer, maintenance of 
way, of the Burlington Lines at Denver, 
Colo., has been appointed assistant chief 
engineer, in charge of engineering and 
maintenance of way, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding M. A. Stainer, who 
has retired. 


Harry J. Seyton, whose promotion to 
chief engineer of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 12, 
was born at Richmond, IIl., on June 25, 
1882, and graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1905. He entered the sery- 
ice of the Great Northern as an instru- 





Harry J. Seyton 


mentman in 1909, and two years later he 
was promoted to assistant engineer in the 
construction department. In 1915, he was 
transferred to the valuation division and 
the following year he returned to the con- 
struction department in the same capacity. 
Mr. Seyton was advanced to district engi- 
neer of the Central division, with head- 
quarters at Great Falls, Mont., in 1917, 
and on March 1, 1920, he was transferred 
to Duluth, Minn. In 1925, his jurisdiction 
was extended from Duluth to Williston, 
N. D. In January, 1939, he was further 
advanced to assistant chief engineer, Lines 
West, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., 
and served in that capacity until his re- 
cent promotion to chief engineer at St. 
Paul. 


Frank J. Meyer, chief engineer of the 
New York, Ontario & Western, with head- 
quarters .at Middletown, N. Y., resigned 
on January 1 to go with the Philadelphia 
Steel & Wire Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., 
as reported in the supply trade news sec- 
tion of this issue. Hugh J. Phillips, 
supervisory engineer on the N. Y., O. & W,, 
has been promoted to engineer maintenance 
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of way, with headquarters as before at 
Middletown, N. Y. The position of chief 
engineer has been discontinued. 


C. M. Nye, whose retirement as chief 
engineer of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., was reported 
in the Railway Age of January 5, was 





C. M. Nye 


born at Moline, IIl., received his higher 
education at the University of Illinois, and 
entered railroad service in 1899 with the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. From 
1906 to 1909 he was chief draftsman on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, and during 1910 with the Oregon 
Trunk. From 1910 to 1913 he served as 
office engineer with the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle. Mr. Nye entered the serv- 
ice of the Great Northern in 1913 as prin- 
cipal assistant engineer at St. Paul, and 
served in that capacity until 1918, when 
he entered the armed forces. In 1919 he 
returned to the Great Northern as prin- 
cipal assistant engineer, with headquarters 
as before at St. Paul. Mr. Nye was pro- 
moted to assistant chief engineer in 1920, 
and served in that capacity until 1940, when 
he was further advanced to chief engineer, 
the position he held at the time of his re- 
tirement. 


P. P. Wagner, whose promotion to 
assistant chief engineer of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 





P. P. Wagner 


Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 22, was born at Concordia, Kan., 
on December 6, 1894, and was graduated 
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from the University of Kansas in 1918. 
He entered railroad service on June 18, 
1917, as a rodman on the Memphis divi- 
sion of the Missouri Pacific at Wynne, 
Ark., subsequently holding various minor 
positions until 1925, when he became as- 
sistant engineer, in which capacity he 
served until January 1, 1938, at which 
time he was promoted to division engi- 
neer, with headquarters at St. Louis. On 
April 16, 1943, Mr. Wagner was further 
advanced to engineering assistant to the 
chief executive, also at St. Louis, the po- 
sition he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


MECHANICAL 


George W. Birk, assistant superintend- 
ent of equipment of the New York Central 
at Indianapolis, Ind., has been promoted to 
superintendent of equipment, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding R. W. Retterer, 
whose death on December 28 was reported 
in the January 12 issue. 


W. F. Freutel, assistant electrical en- 
gineer of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Rich- 
mond, Va., has been promoted to special 
engineer there, succeeding G. A. Marriott, 
who has retired. D. F. Dunsmore, road 
electrical foreman at Richmond, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Freutel as assistant electrical 
engineer. 


J. P. Cargill, assistant master mechanic 
of the Southern at Spencer, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent Hayne car shop, 
Spartanburg, S. C., succeeding N. V. 
Moore, deceased. O. H. Smart, master 
mechanic at Columbia, S. C., succeeds Mr. 
Cargill at Spencer. G. R. James has been 
named master mechanic at Columbia, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Smart. 


B. J. Rucker, general car inspector for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Huntington, W. 
Va., has been appointed chief car inspector 
at Richmond, Va., succeeding J. G. Ray- 
burn, whose promotion to shop superin- 
tendent at Russell, Ky., was announced 
in the January 12 issue of Railway Age. 
W. V. Hinerman, assistant to superintend- 
ent motive power at Richmond, has been 
named assistant to chief mechanical officer 
there. J. E. Foster has been appointed 
assistant to superintendent motive power 
at Richmond, succeeding J. A. Farley, 
who has retired. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. G. Zimbleman, inspector of stores 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Chicago, has been promoted to district 
storekeeper, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., succeeding R. H. Johnson, who 
has been transferred to Galesburg, IIl. 
F. T. Hagemeier has been appointed dis- 
trict storekeeper at St. Joseph, Mo., re- 
placing O. C. Osmondson, who has been 
transferred to Chicago where he in turn 
relieves J. S. Baker, who has been ap- 
pointed inspector of stores, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Mr. Zimbleman. 


C. E. Swanson, whose promotion to as- 
sistant general storekeeper of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 29, was born at Aurora, II1., 
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on January 10, 1895, and entered railroad 
service in September, 1911, as a night cal] 
boy, on the Burlington at Aurora, subse- 
quently holding various minor positions un- 
til 1925, when he was appointed district 
storekeeper at Casper, Wyo. In Septem- 





C. E. Swanson 


ber, 1926, Mr. Swanson was transferred to 
Denver, Colo. in the same capacity, and 
served there until January, 1936. From 
March, 1936, to January, 1945, he was trav- 
eling storekeeper at Chicago, being ap- 
pointed acting general storekeeper on the 
latter date. In May, 1945, he was assigned 
as assistant to the general storekeeper, and 
served in that capacity until his recent 
promotion. 


Curtis F. Bayer, assistant purchasing 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at New York, has been promoted 
to purchasing agent there, succeeding Rus- 
sel M. King, retired. Mr. Bayer, a 
graduate of Lehigh University, entered 
railroading with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western in 1935 as an inspector 
of dining car service. In 1936, he became 
transportation inspector and special repre- 
sentative on the staff of the general super- 
intendent, with headquarters at Scranton, 
Pa. While thus employed, Mr. Bayer also 


served as traveling passenger representa- 


tive, acting superintendent of the dining 





Curtis F. Bayer 


car department, supervisor of safety, and 
supervisor of freight claim prevention. In 
1941, he became assistant superintendent of 
the dining car department, then, in the 
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same year, superintendent. He was ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing agent in Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

Mr. King entered the service of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in 1906, 
as a clerk in the purchasing department. 
He was subsequently advanced to chief 
clerk, then assistant to the purchasing 
agent and to the general purchasing agent. 
He became purchasing agent in 1943. Mr. 
King’s retirement and Mr. Curtis’ advance- 
ment became effective January 1. 


Bion E. Leech, whose appointment as 
general storekeeper of the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie at Greenville, Pa., was an- 
nounced in the December 15 issue of Rail- 
way Age, was born at Greenville on 
November 1, 1888. He began his railway 
career as a clerk with the Bessemer & 
Lake Erie in 1912, advancing to shipping 
and receiving foreman in 1913 and to 





Bion E. Leech 


material foreman in 1919. Mr. Leech was 
promoted to storekeeper in 1929, and as- 
sistant general storekeeper in 1941. 


SPECIAL 


Charles P. Platt, auditor of financial 
paper settlements for Railway Express at 
New York, has retired after nearly 56 
years’ service. 


W. G. Paradise has been appointed 
container engineer of the freight loading 
and container section of the Association of 
American Railroads, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


John F. Ross, division superintendent of 
Santa Fe Trailways (a subsidiary of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) at Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been promoted to assist- 
ant general manager, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding L. S. Neal, who has 
resigned. J. E. McGinty, superintendent 
of the Albuquerque division, has been trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles, where he succeeds 
Mr. Ross. 


W. W. Lanhan,, assistant division super- 
intendent of the Santa Fe Trailways (a 
subsidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe) at Oklahoma City, Okla. has been 
promoted to division superintendent at Jop- 
lin, Mo. where he succeeds H. M. 
Haynes, who has been transferred to 
Albuquerque, N. M., replacing J. E. Mc- 
Ginty, whose transfer to Los Angeles, Cal., 
was reported in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 12. 
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J. Harry Smith, manager of the press 
bureau for the Canadian Pacific at Mon- 
treal, Que., retired in December, 1945, af- 
ter 25 years as head of the publicity de- 





J. Harry Smith 


partment. Mr. Smith was born in Bristol, 
England. He entered the newspaper busi- 


ness in Toronto, Ont., and served in the - 


editorial rooms of several papers before 
becoming managing editor of the old 
Toronto “World.” He was financial edi- 
tor of the “Montreal Gazette” at the time 
of his appointment as manager of the 
Canadian Pacific press bureau. 


J. H. Campbell, whose appointment as 
manager of the Canadian Pacific’s depart- 
ment of public relations was announced -in 
the December 29 issue of Railway Age, 
was born on May 4, 1897, at Stayner, Ont. 
He attended Macleod Collegiate Institute 
and studied law in Calgary for a year pre- 





J. H. Campbell 


vious to his enlistment in the Canadian 
Mounted Rifles in 1915. After demobili- 
zation in 1919, Mr. Campbell joined the 
staff of the Calgary Herald. He entered 
railroad service in 1928 as a press repre- 
sentative of the Canadian Pacific at Van- 
couver, B. C. In 1930, he became press 
representative, Western lines, at Winnipeg, 
Man. He was loaned to the Canadian 
Government in October, 1942, to serve as 
director of Wartime Information Board in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Campbell returned 
to Montreal, Que., in July, 1945, as general 
publicity agent, the position he maintained 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses appears on next left-hand page 





until his appointment as manager of the 
newly-formed department of public rela- 
tions there. 


OBITUARY 


A. P. Smirl, freight traffic manager of 
the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., died in 
a hospital in that city on January 8. 


Shelton Pitney, who had served as co- 
trustee of the Central of New Jersey since 
1939, died at his home at Morristown, N. J, 
on January 13. Mr. Pitney was 52 years 
old. 


Hiram M. Kochersperger, formerly 
vice-president, financial and accounting 
(1904-1914), of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at New York, died at 
his home in New Haven, Conn., on De- 
cember 29, 1945. 


A. B. Wilson, superintendent of motive 
power of the Southern Pacific at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., whose death on December 16 
was reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 29, was born at Osawatomie, Kan., 
on April 3, 1888, and entered railroad sery- 
ice in 1905 as a machinist apprentice with 
the Missouri Pacific at Osawatomie. In 
1911 he entered the service of the Southern 
Pacific as a machinist, and was promoted 
to enginehouse foreman at Albany, Ore., 
in 1912. From 1925 to 1931 he was assist- 
ant master mechanic successively at Oak- 
land, Cal., Sparks, Nev., and Eugene, Ore. 
In November, 1931 he was promoted to 
master mechanic and served successively in 
that capacity at Brooklyn, Ore., and at 
San Francisco, Cal. In April, 1939 Mr. 
Wilson was further advanced to assistant 
superintendent of motive power, with head- 
quarters at Sacramento, and served in that 
position until March, 1942, when he was 
promoted to superintendent of motive 
power at Sacramento, in which capacity 
he served until the time of his death. 


Charles E. Barry, assistant freight 
traffic manager of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific at Chicago, whose death on De- 
cember 26 was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 5, was born at Muskegon, 
Mich., on January 4, 1882, and received 
his higher education at Lewis Institute 
(now part of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology), Chicago. From 1900 to 1910 he 
was head of freight solicitation in Chicago 
for the Barry Transportation Company, 
Racine, Wis., and from 1910 to 1916 he 
was freight traffic solicitor for the Good- 
rich Steamship Line at Chicago. During 
the following year he was head of the 
freight traffic department of the Ocean 
Steamship Company at Chicago. From 
1917 to 1920 he was in charge of freight 
solicitation for the Caldwell Shipping 
Company with the same headquarters. In 
1920 he became western freight manager 
at Chicago for the United American Line 
(later merged with the Hamburg Ameri- 
can Line) and served in that capacity for 
20 years. On March 16, 1941, Mr. Barry 


was appointed manager of the foreign 
freight department of the Rock Island at 
Chicago, and on September 1, 1943, he 
was promoted to assistant freight traffic 
manager, in charge of import and export 
traffic at Chicago, the position he held at 
the time of his death. 
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Mis tornization Pays 


The Great Northern converted fifteen 0-7 class 
locomotives to the 0-8 class; and ten additional 0-7 


locomotives are to be converted. 


These locomotives operate between Havre, Mon- 
tana and Williston, N. D., a distance of 309 miles. 
They handle 4,500 tons westward and 6,200 tons 
eastward...which is 700 tons more than the maxi- 
mum capacity of the locomotives before they were 


modernized. 


The modernized locomotives are equipped with 


Elesco small flue superheaters, Elesco exhaust 
steam injectors and American throttles. 


THE 


SUPER IEATER 


COMPANY 
Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
60 East 42nd Streets NEW YORK Pep 
122'S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGS t09 
Montreal, Canada, THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD. 
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Superheaters + Superheater Pyrometers » Exhaust Steam Injectors + Steam Dryers + Feedwater Heaters + American Throttles 
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All other operating revenues..... 

Railway operating revenues .... 
Expenses: 


Deferred maintenance 
Amortization of defense projects 
ualization 
Maintenance of equipment 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Deferred maintenance and major 
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Miscellaneous operations 
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Railway operating expenses .... 
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Railway tax accruals ............. 
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Federal income taxest 
All other taxes 
Railway operating income ... 
uipment rents—Dr. balance .... 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 
Net railway operating income. 
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FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1945 AND 1944 





Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 








United | States Eastern I District Southern District Western | District 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
228,258 228,361 55,996 56,048 43,339 43,352 128,923 128,961 
$492,287,528 $611,588,845 $174,344,078 $226,952,218 $85,660,859 $111,630,980 $232,282,591 $273,005,647 
146,503,843 146,369,006 57,847,624 59,489,612 25,093,014 28,362,111 63,563,205 5517,283 
11,353,951 12,583,602 3:972,693 4,084,156 1,842,734 1,964,641 5,538,524 6,534,805 
12,297,970 13,644,818 3,712,513 4,211,201 1,884,338 1,795,531 6,701,119 7,638,086 
34,548,062 34,116,628 14,490,130 14;854,303 5,147,351 5,077,186 14910,581 14,185,139 
696,991,354 818,302,899 254,367,038 309,591,490 119,628,296 148,830,449 322,996,020 359,880,960 
123,207,409 109,333,150 43,516,822 41,808,326 24,168,621 19,149,933 55,521,966 48,374,891 
9°893,779 8,925,293 4,308,417 "894,04 1,585,600 1,456,136 3,999,762 *575,112 
2°139,945 2,955,010 856,433 754,280 205,818 371,902 1,077,694 1,828,828 
455,711 111,463 40,813 ee cates, . eee 496,524 183,146 
11,956,064 1,792,700 1,832,854 560,712 3,857,637 333,561 6,265,573 898,427 
*2'699.421  *1,804,927 *1'608,258  *1,301,786 1,113,827 430,331 22,664 *933'472 
102,372,753 97,576,537 38,086,563 37,829,392 19,633,393 16,558,003 44,652,797  43,189°142 
216,686,165 135,238,344 77,259,541 55,768,040 59,199,487 25,858,935 80,227,137 53,611,369 
18,256,571 18,347,142 ;780,921 7,908,839 3,605,871 1604, 387 6,869,779 6,833,916 
*17,599 *10,364 1,126 *7°338 1, 68 *17,646 *3°094 
*120,527 *55,789 *5,051 aR oO aD Ses *115,476 *56,444 
97,989,441 15,250,075 27,213,934 5,026,644 37,419,314 3,762,996 33,356,193 6,460,435 
*30,894 *74'033 *6,064 *25'563 53,538 *16,220 *78'368 *32°250 
100,609,173 101,781,313 42,276,927 42,864,803 18,119,591 18,507,704 40,212,655 40,408,806 
11,878,748 11,500,835 4,270,593 "4,087,426 2,190,611 2,181,563 5,417,544 5,231,846 
245,786,991 255,405,944 103,714,846 110,905,611 40,582,539 42,739,251 - 101,489,606 101,761,082 
10,886,389 9,955,925 4,008,068 3,623,069 1,536,483 1,570,576 5,341,838 4,762,280 
18,206,657 17,525,338 7,523,997 7,179,464 3,424,574 3,259,361 7,258,086 7,086,513 
626,652,361 538,959,591 240,293,867 223,371,936 131,102,315 94,759,619 255,256,179 220,828,036 
70,338,993 279,343,308 14,073,171 86,219,554 *11,474,019 54,070,830 67,739,841 139,052,924 
2,770,368 164,119,470 *8°115,625 45,833,195 13,374,943 35,500,014 24,260,936 82,786,261 
18,957,929  19,594'995 7,806,848 8,203,152 3,280,784 3,356,271 7,870,297 8,035,572 
*35,506,557  119,222:791 23,763,636 26,635,693 *20,564,236 27,300,026 8,821,315 65,287,072 
19,318,996 25,301,684 7,841,163 10,994,350 3,908,509 4,843,717 7,569,324 9,463,617 
67,568,625 115,223,838 22,188,796 40,386,359 1,900,924 18,570,816 43,478,905 56,266,663 
9,441,138 12,666,176 3,500,715 4,414,100 *905,488 176,983 6,845,911 8,075,093 
3,688,554 4,742,124 1,845,466 2,039,283 433,052 422,912 1,410,036 2:279,929 
54,438,933 97,815,538 16,842,615 33,932,976 2,373,360 ‘17,970,921 35,222,958 45,911,641 
89.9 65.9 94.5 72.2 109.6 63.7 79.0 61.4 


DER: 53 ss <0 sence euknnsndaboese 228,284 
Revenues: 

0 ree oe me ey oo eeee0$5,065,239,888 

Pe. << sche kesh sabhasae® 1,409,689,579 
. See ee bas eniaio cebsee Omer tao 

eT Se ee oppo bbe 125,260,265 

All other operating revenues..... 318,029,947 
Railway operating revenuest .. 7,623,746,789 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 1,112,528,479 
PO. c<.scscunsbhanadae 97,807,081 
ee SEO eer eee ee 10,708,622 
Deferred maintenance ......... *3,133,399 
Amortization of defense projects 51,359,464 
PIII: ha cs bos cecee sis 9,653,953 
A aS es eee 946,132,758 

Maintenance of equipment ...... 1,534,430,970 
ee Nera ae 179,862,932 
ee SS ee Sree *83,123 
Deferred maintenance and major 

SD ic Sh Of pinks oss ba se S *1,438,492 
Amortization of defense projects 339,868,363 
SRE 70,997 
All other ...... scebvessocccee 1,016,190,095 

ey hc as cee hpwiss ale die 118,167,974 

Transportation—Rail line ........ 2,499,631,288 

Transportation—Water line ...... 1,22 
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100,158,932 
173,074,278 


5,537,993,142 


Net revenue from railway operations 2,085,753,647 
1,115,916,627 


193,357,260 
671,604,242 
250,955,125 


969,837,020 


114,614,635 
35,239,064 


819,983,321 


72.6 


* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse items. 

t Includes income tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax. 

t Railway operating revenues are after deduction of $37,936,792 for the ten months ended with October 1945 and $38,119,116 for the ten months 
ended with October 1944 to create a reserve for land grant deductions in dispute. P 
§ A number of carriers included in their accounts for the period charges to operating expenses in excess of normal accruals and credits to railway 
tax accruals as a result of the shortened period of amortization of defense projects. 
Projects, $201,656,519; road, $30,396,831; equipment, $171,259,688; tax credit, $148,656,429. 
ompiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 


228,476 


1,503,604,494 
104,298,742 
120,303,481 
313,636,328 
7,894,890,732 


1,048,305,859 
88,738,725 


'238,448 
928,633,668 
1,320,068,265 
178,683,784 


> 


*1,160,872 
138,862,756 
20,363 


1,003,687,761 


111,861,183 


2,453,612,185 
5,080 


98,921,020 
167,109,713 


5,199,883,305 
2,695,007,427 
1;587,039:516 


192,845,689 


Be tS 


57,291,776 


1,107,967,911 


128,581,540 
39,464,798 


939,921,573 
65.9 





56,005 


$5,853,047,687 egy tr 


76,562,228 
35,990,232 
35,816,026 
137,740,718 


2,859,187,707 


393,462,190 
42,791,286 


578,964,018 
76,003,513 
*69,126 


*41,052 
80,625,795 
*28,364 


422,473,252 
42,341,263 


1,093,533,732 


36,610,831 
70,366,203 


2,215,278,237 


643,909,470 
284,425,016 
80,187,996 
94,170,739 
110,066,281 
359,484,454 
49,601,941 
17,672,327 


292,210,186 
77.5 





3,066,457,893 


397,440,144 
38,618,405 


552,949,578 
75,543,333 
*3°466 


14,782 
45,884,882 
*2,996 
431,513,043 
40,372,832 
1,089,462,820 


35,262,668 
67,582,285 


2,183,070,327 


883,387,566 
469,669,283 
81,281,969 
275,289,638 
113,097,676 
413,718,283 
55,410,678 
18,432,757 


339,784,848 
71.2 





FOR THE TEN MONTHS ENDED WITH OCTOBER, 1945 AND 1944 


1,397,634,903 


198,206,349 
15,682,780 
1,466,694 
8,160,712 
4,488,698 
168,407,465 
298,453,912 
35,925,053 
*58,556 


78,737,483 
16,7 


183,833,216 
22'211,367 
420,423,677 
15,380,539 
33,522,444 


988,198,288 
409,436,615 
246,686,694 
33,462,212 
164,762,395 
48,462,087 
162,749,921 
*2,546,446 
3,921,431 
161,374,936 


70.7 





43,374 


295,961,413 
18,996,032 
17,794,973 
43,653,945 

1,487,607,800 


56,090 43,334 
$2,247,470,796 $1,052,266,995 $1,111,201,437 
'462,750 264,914,706 
34,978,472 18,212,937 
39,332,972 17,942,068 
135,213,503 44,298,197 


. 181,290,884 
14,534,996 
1,748,981 
2,839,272 
4,271,810 
157,895,825 
248,106,308 
35,771,427 
*10,637 


35,567,316 
5,893 
176,772,309 
20,355,067 
415,027,663 
16,117,899 
32,086,482 


912,984,303 
574,623,497 
367,903,588 
33,487,456 
283,878,117 
50,538,015 
206,719,909 
5,133,841 
4,234,519 
197,351,549 


61.4 
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128,945 


$2,539,894,390 


520,859,940 
39,333,015 


2,544,199 
439,326,580 
657,013,040 

67,934,366 
44,559 


*1,397,440 
180,505,085 
82,645 
409,843,825 


53,615,344 
985,673,879 
1,221 


48,167,562 
69,185,631 


2,334,516,617 
1,032,407,562 


584,804,917 
79,707,052 
412,671,108 
92,426,757 


447,602,645 


67,559,140 
13,645,306 


366,398,199 
69.3 





129,012 


$2,494,375,454 


598,180,931 
50,324,238 
63,175,536 

134,768,880 

3,340,825,039 


469,574,831 
35,585,324 
8,052,086 
*3,741,259 
7,832,455 
1,891,058 
419,955,167 
519,012,379 
67,369,024 
*11,424 


*1,175,654 
her 94 


2,103,828,675 
1,236,996,364 
749,466,645 
78,076,264 
577,734,296 
93,656,085 


487,529,719 


68,037,021 
16,797,522 


402,695,176 
63.0 


The amounts reported were as follows: Amortization of defense 















































































